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An Historical View of the first 
Planters of New-England. 


No. I. 


Remember the days of old, con- 
sider the years of many genera- 
tions : ask thy father, and he will 
shew thee ; thy elders, and they 
will tell thee ;—for the Lord’s 
portion is his people : Jacob is 
the lot of his inheritance. He 
found him in a desert lund, and in 
the waste howling wildernéss : he 
led him about, he instrucied him, 
he kept him as the apple of his eye. 


EW subjects can be more 
deserving of attention, than 

the character and history of our 
forefathers. Aside from the in- 
trinsic importance of the sub- 
ject, we can never be unmindful 
that to them we are indebted for 
all those moral and civil institu- 
tions, which constitute the basis 
of our social happiness. We 
do no more than build upon 
their foundation. In reference 
to the enjoyment of social and 
public blessings, it could never 
be said more truly, than of the 

Von. IV. No. 10. 





present people of New-England, 
L sent you to reap: that whereon 
ye bestowed no labor: other men 
labored, and ye entered into their 
labore. ‘Tothe fortitude, tothe 
labor of our ancestors, we are 
indebted for the inheritance of 
these fruitful fields, which were 
cleared by their toil and defend- 
ed by their valor. From their 
wisdotn and virtue have we re- 
ceived a more precious heritage 
in those social institutions, civil, 
moral, and literary, which are 
the source of our undisturbed 
prosperity. From their piety, 
their faith, their prayers, have 
been transmitted to their de- 
scendants, that order, improve- 
ment and purity of our church- 
es, with all those ecclesiastical 
regulations and religious insti- 
tutions, which now constitute 
the distinguishing ornament of 
this portion of our country. 

To produce in the children a 
laudable desire of imitating the 
virtues of the fathers, to awaken 
a just sense of the worth of the 
privileges which we enjoy, espe- - 
cially, to raise our gratitude to 


'God, from whom all blessings 
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come, is the design of a few 
Essays on the Character and In- 
stitutions of the Fathers of 
New-England. For this pur- 
pose it wiil be necessary to take 
an historical view of the Puritans, 
previous and subsequent to their 
settlement in America; and to 
add such remarks as may be 
necessary to the elucidation of 
the subject. The historical ac- 
count wil! be taken not from the 
writings of panegyrists, but from 
authentic documents, some of 
which are in very few hands.— 
Authorities may be occasionally 
brought into view, but a con- 
stant reference will not be tho’t 
necessary. 

It has been often said, that the 
first planting of New-England 
was for the sak¢ of the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the privi- 
leges of the gospel of Christ. 
"Che testimony of one of the first 
English adventurers to Ameri- 
ea is thus recorded : * One main 
end of all these undertakings 
was to plant the gospel in these 
dark regions of America.” To 
this, an early historian of our 
country adds, * Iam now to tell 
mankind, that as for one of these 
English plantations, [ meaning 
New-England | this was not only 
a main end, but the sole end upon 
which it was crected.”-—Our 
Fathers desired to serve the true 
God according to his own ap- 
pointment. ‘Lhis they could not 
do in their own country without 
great molestation. In the wes- 
tcrn wilderness, therefore, they 
sought and found those privi- 
leges, which were denied them 
in the land of their nativity. 

Among the first English Re- 
formers, whose names will live 
in grateful remembrance in the 
latest annals of the church, there 
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was a difference of sentiment 
with regard to the lengths of 
Reformation, to which it was ex. 
pedient for them to proceed, 
Some were of opinion that they 
ought to take the word of God 
for their only guide, and having 
broken off from the communion 
of the Church of Rome, endeay- 
or to form their churches, exclu- 
sively, according to the model 
appointed by Christ and _ his 
apostles. Others thought it ex- 
pedient to retain so much of the 
form and usages of the Church 
of Rome, as was not manifestly 
inconsistent with the holy Scrip- 
tures, and in things termed in- 
different, to make no material 
innovations. ‘Fhe latter opinion, 
finally, prevailed, and, principal- 
ly, for two reasons: One, that 
the minds of men might not be 
shocked by the greatness of the 
change, and so refuse to espouse 
the cause of the Reformation ; 
the other, the indulgence of a 
hope, that a union might still be 
effected between the Catholic 
and the Reformed Churches.— 
Each of these opinions could 
be supported by plausible and 
sound arguments ; and, when 
we consider the state of things 
at the time, it is not to be won- 
dered that the sentiment of those 
who contended for a partial Re- 
formation finally prevailed.— 
W hen we consider also, the dan- 
ger of unfettering the minds of 
men by loosening the bonds of 
estabiished institutions, we shall 
be very cautious ia saying they 
did not pursue the wisest course. 
This opinion, however, which 
might have been correct in the 
age of Luther and Cranmer, 
was much abused in succeeding 
times, and has been used to bar 
all attempts at reformation in 
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the English Church, for a peri- 
od of two centuries and an half. 
We cannot however withhold 
our admiration, nor our grati- 
tude to the gracious interposi- 
tion of the great Head of the 
Church, that in all the moral 
darkness of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, with the authority of usa- 
ges sanetioned by the prescrip- 
tion of ages, with the necessary 
aversion to the dominant usur- 
pations of the Church of Rome, 
and the indignation which must 
arise at the discovery of her dia- 
bolical impostures, the Reform- 
ed Churches were established 
on such wise, scriptural and ex- 
cellent foundations. On the 
foundations laid by Luther, Cal- 
vin, Cranmer, and Knox, with 
their great coadjutors, whose 
souls are now with God, the 
greater part of Protestant 
Churches, in the enjoyment of 
the gracious influences of the 
Holy Spirit, rest to this day.— 
The difference of sentiment a- 
mong their first Reformers, on 
the degrees of Reformation to 
which they should proceed, with 
a pertinacious adherence to the 
limits first prescribed, seem to 
have been the trae cause of all 
the separations from the Eng- 
lish Church. 

Those who first appeared in 
this church as advocates for fur- 
ther Reformation, and for an al- 
teration of their religious ser- 
vice, were denominated, by way 
of reproach, Puritans. They 
were thus denominated by their 
opposers, in consequence. of 
their exertions to effect a great- 
er purity in religious worship 
and discipline, and a greater pu- 
rity in manners. 

The Puritans had their rise 
in the reign of Queen Mary, 
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A. D. 1555, among the numer- 
ous exiles, who fled for refuge 
to the protestant governments 
on the continent, from the per- 
secutions of that bigotted prin- 
cess. A number of these pious 
exiles fixed their residence in the 
town of Frankfort, in Germany. 
Being now subject to no Ecclesi- 
astical authority but the word of 
God, they were at liberty to ex- 
amine all those religious doc- 
trines and practices, in which 
they had been instructed, and to 
compare them with the only 
standard of truth. On mature 
reflection, the small congrega- 
tion at Frankfort became satisfi- 
ed that some things contained 
in the Liturgy of the English 
Church, which had been estab- 
lished in the preceding reign by 
the good Prince Edward VI. 
with several of their ceremonies 
and practices, were unauthor- 
ized by the holy Scriptures, 
were of no advantage to the 
practice of piety, and were bur- 
densome services in the duties of 
religion. They considered them 
also, to be the relics of Popery, 
which they felt bound to oppose 
in all its powers. They, there- 
fore, by universal consent, adopt- 
ed the doctrinal sentiments of 
the Churchof England, as agree- 
able to the holy Scriptures; but 
in their modes of religious wor- 
ship and divine ordinances, they 
resolved to dispense with sever- 
al things appointed in the Litur- 
gy, and enjoined in the ceremo- 
nials of that Church. 

In the establishment of the 
English Reformed Church, un- 
der the auspices of King Ed- 
ward, the Doctrines of Faith 
contained in their Articles were 
taken, principally, from the Con- 
fession of Faith of the Church of 
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Geneva, drawn by the great Cal- 
vine But the Ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, with the greater part 
of the ceremonies and forms of 
worship prescribed by the Ro- 
mish ritual, still remained. 
At least, these things were as 
much retained as was thought 
could be consistent with the dis- 
avowe! of the supremacy of 
the hierarchy of Rome. 

The exiles at Frankfort, in 
the formation of their church, 
discarded, alike, the doctrines 
und the rites of the Romish 
Church, and adopted the Church 
of Geneva as their model, in 
forms of church government, 
in modes of religious worship, 
and in doctrines of faith. Of 
all the reformed churches, they 
esteemed that of Geneva, in 
all these respects, the most con- 
formable to the divine standard. 
Thus while their articles of 
faith were conformable to those 
of the Church of England, their 
form of church government, 
and their modes of religious 
worship and administration of 
ordinances were materially dif- 
ferent. 

The religious congregation 
at Frankfort having become 
regularly organized, they sent 
to their brethren in exile, in 
various parts, inviting them to 
come and join with them in the 
service of their Lord, and in the 
enjoyment of those religious 
privileges, and that tranquillity 
which were denied them in the 
land of their nativity. This in- 
vitation brought many of their 
brethren to Frankfort. Several 
English Divines, residing at 
Strasburgh, having heard of the 
innovations in their religious es- 
tablishment, made by the con- 
gregation at Frankfort, remon- 
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strated against any deviations 
from their former practices, and 
refused to afford them their 
Christian fellowship, unless 
these innovations were relig- 
quished. They insisted that 
prayers should be read, and that 
the ordinances should be admin. 
istered and all religious services 
performed in conformity to the 
prescriptions of the Liturgy, 
The church at Frankfort con. 
sulted the church at Geneva, 
and having obtained their aps 
probation of their existing order, 
communicated by their revered 
Calvin, they determined to pur- 
sue the course which they had 
adopted. But in consequence 
of a large accession to their 
number, the advocates of the 
Liturgy, at length, prevailed, 
though not without some dis- 
turbance, and the rites of the 
Church of England were adopt- 
ed. This produced a separa- 
tion, and the most of the first 
members of the congregation 
removed to Geneva. Many ef: 
forts were mace, by their illus- 
trious friends in the foreign 
churches, as well as by the best 
men among the English exiles, 
to heal this division ; but to lit- 
tle effect. The. principles of the 
separation affected the greater 
part of those who had fied 
from the persecutions of Eng- 
land, and they naturally embra- 
ced those differences of senti- 
ment on the subject of Reforma- 
tion, which had previously ex- 
isted. Still, it does not appear 
that these differences produced 
a breach of Christian charity, 
nor did it prevent their united 
and daily supplications to the 
throne of Almighty Grace, for 
the removal of the dark cloud 
which hung over their beloved 
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country, that the blood of their 
brethren might cease to flow at 
the stakes of martvrdom, that 
their country might be purified 
by her trials, and that the church 
of God might there find a rest- 
ing place for ages to come. 


[ To be continued.) 
—t i 


On the Blessedness of God. 


O bless is to make happy ; 

and to be blessed is to be 
happy. When we read of God’s 
blessing any of mankind, the 
meaning is, that he has made 
or will make them happy. 
And when we read of his being 
blessed himself, as we often do 
in the scriptures, the meaning 
is that heishappy. Tobe bles- 
sed is the same as to be happy, 
whether applied to the Creator, 
who is blessed for ever, or to 
any of his intelligent creatures. 
But though it be easy to under- 
stand, that the term d/essed sig- 
nifies the same as happy, when 
applied to the Deity; yet it is 
extremely difficult to form a 
clear and distinct conception of 
the blessedness, or happiness of 
a being, who is all mind, ora 
pure, immaterial Spirit. Such 
our Saviour represents our Cre- 
ator to be. He says, * God is 
a Spirit.” He is neither mate- 
rial, nor connected with any 
thing material, as our spirits 
are with our material frame. 
This constrains us to conceive 
of the divine felicity as purely 
intellectual. All his happiness 
consists in the exercises of his 
mind. And this naturally Icads 
us to enquire, what those exer- 
cises are, which conspire to 
produce his essential blessed- 
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ness. 
serve, 
1. He is necessarily happy in 
his benevolent feelings. “ God 
is love.” He not only possesses 
the natural perfections of intel- 
ligence, wisdom and power, but 
also the mora! perfection of 
goodness, or true benevolence. 
He has a kind and tender heart, 
us well as a clear and capacious 
understanding. The feelings 
of his heart entirely correspond 
with the dictates of his mind. 
He has a clear and comprehen- 
sive view of all his own perfec. 
tions, which necessarily produ- 
ces self-approbation. He knows 
the infinite worth and importance 
of his own existence, and exercis- 
es both benevolence and compla- 
ency towards himself,according 
to his infinite greatness and good- 
ness. But he constantly and ne- 
cessarily views all other beings 
besides himself, and feels truly 
benevolent towards the immense 
number of individuals, who 
compose the great system of in- 
telligent creatures. In short, 
his benevolence is as extensive 
as the universe, and reaches 
every proper object ofit. Now, 
all who have felt any kind of be- 
nevolence, know by experience, 
that it affords great satisfaction 
tothe mind. There is a selfish 
benevolence, and this is a hap- 
py feeling, so long as it contin- 
ues. But there is a higher and 
purer pleasure in true disinter- 
ested benevolence. And such 
is the benevolence of the Deity. 
His benevolent feelings, there- 
fore, towards himself and all 
his creatures must be a perpet- 
ual source of pure and perma- 
nent happiness. 
2. God is necessarily happy 
in expressing his benevolent 


And here I would ob- 
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feelings. This is something 
different from the simple feel- 
| ing of benevolence. There are 
he immanent exercises of benevo- 
\ Pi lence, which are productive of 
i sj no external act. Good men of- 
: . ten exercise truly benevolent 
say affections, which they never did, 
i and never could express by ac- 
tions. The benevolent feelings 
of the Deity, which we have al- 
ready described, are of this 
kind. But he not only feels 
such immanent benevolence, 
but expresses his love to his 
creatures in ten thousand acts of 
kindness and mercy. He ex- 
erts his wisdom and power in 
diffusing happiness among the 
innumerable creatures he has 
formed. He incessantly em- 
ploys his almighty power, in 
upholding and governing both 
angels and men, and in satisfying 
the desires of millions and mill- 
ions of dependent creatures. 
And all these expressions of his 
Li goodness are gratifying to his 
af {1 benevolent feelings. He is tru- 
i ly happy in making his crea- 
M tures happy. Christ took great 
i pleasure in going about and do- 
ing good, by promoting the 
temporal and eternal happiness 
of the children of men. But 
God fills all places with his pre- 








ness to all the numerous family 
of heaven and earth, every mo- 
ment. His expressions of love 
A thet) are more numerous than the 
sands on the sea-shore, which 
cannot be numbered by any 
being, but himself. Hence 
Hi these manifestations of his good- 
ness, by the exertion of his 
wisdom and power, must neces- 

sarily be a source of the divine 

iu felicity. Do parents feel a pe- 
culiar satisfaction in expressing 
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sence, and expresses his good- | 
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their love to their children ? So 
does the kind parent of all in 
expressing his goodness and 
grace to his rational offspring, 
The prophet Micah says of 
God, * he delighteth in mercy.” 
And it is wriiten, “ I am the 
Lord, who exercise loving-kind- 
ness, judgment and righteous- 
ness in the earth: for in these 
things I delight, saith the Lord.” 
Muck of the divine blessedness 
results from the great and num- 
berless expressions of his good- 
ness. All his acts are benevo- 
lent in the works of creation, 
providence and redemption, and 
all conspire to make him truly 
blessed. Besides, 

3. God is necessarily happy 
in beholding the effects of his 
benevolence. As he loves to 
promote the happiness of his 
creatures, so he loves to see 
the happiness which he bestows 
upon them. And as all his 
works flow from his benevo- 
lence and tend to diffuse happi- 
ness among his intelligent and 
precipient beings, so all the ef- 
fects of his power are no less 
effects of his love. Hence he en- 
joysreal felicity, in beholding the 
works of his hands, and the ef- 
fects of his goodness. Accord- 
ingly we are told, that when he 
had finished the works of crea- 
tion, ““ He saw every thing he 
had made, and behold, it was 
very good.” It perfectly plea- 
sed him and gratified his benev- 
olent feelings. He constantly 
beholds all his creatures, and all 
his works, and sees all the hap- 
piness which exists in the whole 
universe. He sees all the joy 
and felicity, which fill the 
minds of saints and angels in 
heaven. And he sees all the 


happiness that is enjoyed by all 
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the inhabitants of this world. 
As heaven and earth are ful! of 
his goodness, so they are full of 
objects which entirely please 
and gratify the benevolent heart 
of the Deity. Thus in. feeling 
and expressing his pure benev- 
olence, and in contemplating 
the fruits and effects of it, 
through the whole circle of 
creation, God is truly blessed. 
His whole felicity results from, 
or consists in, these benevolent 
feelings. Such views and mor- 
al exercises must afford the 
purest happiness to the mind of 
the Deity. Nor can we con- 
ceive that a perfect Spirit should 
derive the least degree of hap- 
piness from any other source. 
His natural perfections without 
his moral, could afford him no 
true blessedness. His power, 
wisdom and intelligence, though 
infinitely great, could only en- 
able him to do and see all things, 
without producing the least 
pleasure, or satisfaction. For 
the bare view of objects, with- 
out any feelings, and exercises 
of heart, can afford neither 
pleasure nor pain toa precip- 
ient being. Happiness is al- 
ways seated in the heart, and 
not in the intellectual faculties. 
This is true of beings, who are 
composed of flesh and spirit, 
and much more of him, who is 
an uncreated and infinite mind. 
If this great, original and eter- 
nal Spirit be truly blessed, his 
blessedness must exist in his 
heart. And if it exist in his 
heart, it must be in his purely 
benevolent feelings ; for no oth- 
er kind of feelings can afford 
real happiness to any intelligent, 
moral being. Were the Deity 
a pure jntelligence, as many 
heathen philosophers and Chris- 
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tian divines have supposed, it 
would be impossible in the na- 
ture of things, that he should 
be really blessed, or enjoy the 
least measure of any kind of fe- 
licity. But ifhe is possessed of 
true benevolence, he must be 
happy in feeling and expressing 
it, and in comtemplating the 
happiness that flows from it. 
But we may be assured that God 
is not only sometimes, and jn 
some measure happy, but most 
perfectly blessed. To show the 
perfection of the divine bles- 
sedness, several considerations 
may now be suggested. 

1. The divine blessing must 
be unmixed. 

We have shown that this 
flows from the benevolent feel- 
ings of the Deity ; and if these 
are perfectly pure and unmixed, 
then his blessedness must be 
equally pure and unmixed. But 
God is love, and in him is no 
malevolence at all. Though 
the belevolence of saints in this 
world affords them some real 
happiness, yet it is mixed with 
pain, because their affections 
are mixed and diametrically 
contrary toeach other. Their 
selfishness opposes their benev- 
olence, and their benevolence 
opposes their selfishness. But 
there is no such contrariety and 
mutual opposition in the feel- 
ings of the Deity. His good- 
ness is without alloy, his love 
is without defect; his benevo- 
lence has not the least tincture 
of malevolence. All the affec- 
tions of his heart are uniform 
and perfectly harmonious. 
Though his affections are infi- 
nitely strong, yet his mind is 
infinitely serene. There is 
never the least perturbation in 
his feelings. And though his 
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feelings are as various as the 
immense variety of creatures 
and objects in the universe ; 
yet being all of the same benev- 
olent nature, there never was, 
and never can be the least dis- 
cord in the affections of his 
heart. If, therefore, the be- 
nevolent feelings of the Deity 
afford him the least degrec of 
happiness, they must necessa- 
rily afford him a pure and un- 
mixed felicity, which is perfect- 
ly free from every disagrceab!e 
or painful sensation. The very 
nature of the divine blessedness 
is totally inconsistent with the 
least mixture of misery, and, 
in this respect, absolutely per- 
fect. 

2. The blessedness of the 
Deity must be uninterrupted. 
Among creatures there are a 
great many things, which serve 
to interrupt their happiness, be- 
sides the want of uniformity in 
their benevolent feelings. But 
there is nothing in the universe 
to interrupt the pure and un- 
mixed felicity of the divine Be- 
ing. He never slumbers nor 
sleeps, nor falls into a state of 
insensibility a single moment. 
He is not obliged to turn his 
attention from one object in or- 
der to view another, as all his 
intelligent creatures are. They 
cannot view two worlds, nor even 
two distant objects in the same 
world at once. But God can 
behold all things done in heaven 
and earth, and in all parts of 
the universe at one and the 
same time. He can feel and 
express his benevolence, and 
see all the effects of it through 
the universe, without a mo- 
ment’s interruption. He never 
finds any difficulty or obstacle 
in the way of extending his be- 
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nevolent regards to any of his 
creatures, they never being out 
of his sight, nor out of his 
reach. He never sees a good 
to be done, which it is out of his 
power to do. He never sees 
any evil to be removed from his 
creatures, which it is out of his 
power toremove. And he nev- 
er meets with any resistance 
from other beings, which he 
cannot with infinite ease sur. 
mount. Hence there is noth- 
ing within himself, nor without 
himself, which can ever in 
a single instance, or fora sin- 
gle moment, interrupt the 
most free and perfect exercise 
of his benevolence. Hence it 
necessarily follows, that his 
happiness, which flows from his 
benevolence, must flow in a 
constant, uninterrupted and full 
river of delight. His perfect 
love is a fountain, from which 
perpetual streams of happiness 
must fill his infinite mind. 
Any interruption in the divine 
blessedness would be a great 
imperfection in it ; but this im- 
perfection can never take place, 
God so absolutely fills and gov- 
erns the universe, that he can 
never be disappointed, or ob- 
structed in the gratification of 
his perfect benevolence, which 
constitutes his perfect felicity. 

S. The blessedness of God 
is unlimited. The happiness 
of some creatures is unmixed 
and uninterrupted, but never 
can be unlimited. Their finite 
natures must for ever set bounds 
to their enjoyments. It must 
necessarily fall short of perfec- 
tion in degree. But the bles- 
sedness of God can admit of no 
limitation. Itis as great as pos- 
sible. This is evident from the 
great scheme, or mode of ope- 
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ration, which God formed from 
eternity. Among ail possible 
inodes of operation, which 
stood present to his omniscient 
mind, his infinite wisdom chose 
the dest, to give the most free, 
full and extensive expressions 
of his perfectly benevolent feel- 
ings. Among all possible things 
he determined to do all those, 
which would diffuse the greatest 
sum of pure and holy happiness 
through the universe. He de- 
termined to call into existence as 
many worlds, and to place as ma- 
ny creatures in them, and to give 
these creatures as great capaci- 
ties for happiness, as would be 
necessary to form a system, 
which should contain the great- 
est possible sum of real happi- 
ness. In a word, he meant to 
exert his Almighty power and 
his infinite wisdom, to give the 
benevolence of his heart the 
largest possibie field of opera- 
ration. And by forming this 
scheme of operation, which 
would give the most unlimited 
indulgence to his benevolent 
feelings, he laid a foundation 
for unlimited indulgence and 
self-cnjoyment. For he is so 
absolutely able to accomplish all 
his designs, that he views them 
all as absolutely certain of ac- 
complishment. Hence he en- 
joys his whole benevolent 
scheme, before it is consumma- 
ted and brought to a close. If 
infinite wisdom could have con- 
ceived of any creature, or ob- 
ject, or circumstance, that does 
not belong to that eternal scheme 
of operation, which God has 
adopted, he would certainly 
have taken that creature, or ob- 
ject, or circumstance into his 
original purpose of creation. 
icnce it is certain toa demon- 
Vox. LY. No. 10, 
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stration, that the scheme which 
God has concerted and adopted 
todisplay hisbenevolent feelings, 
must be the source of his highest 
possible happiness. Itisabsolute- 
ly impossiple to conceive, that 
the divine felicity should be 
more unlimited than it actually 
iss ‘There never was, and there 
never will be any thing to re- 
strain, or confine, or limit the 
blessedness of God. This leads 
me to observe once more, 

4. That his blessedness is 
perfect in duration, as well as 
indegree. “ He is of one mind 
and who can turn him? and 
what his soul desireth, even 
that he doeth.” He can never 
see any reason to alter his de- 
signs and therefore it is certain 
he never will aher them. And 
he can never meet with any ob- 
struction in carrying his de- 
signs into execution, and there- 
fore it is certain he will finally 
accomplish them. And if he 
does finally accomplish them 
his joy will be full; his blessed- 
ness complete and eternal. God 
was blessed in forming his be- 
nevolent designs ; he has been 
blessed in carrying them on ; 
he will be blessed when he has 
brought them to a close, and he 
will be blessed in contempla- 
ting them through jntermina- 
ble ages. His blessedness will 
certainly be as great at the end 
as it was at the beginning of the 
world. At the end of the world, 
all the fruits and effects of his 
infinite benevolence will rise in- 
to view and appear in all their 
variety, excellence, magnitude 
and importance. As holy crea- 
tures will always be wholly de- 
pendent upon God for their 
preservation and advancement 
in knowledge, holiness and hap- 
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piness, there will for ever be an 
occasion for the constant and in- 
creasing exercise and expres- 
sion of the divine benevolence to- 
wards the objects of his special 
love and delight. Thereis there- 
forereasontobelieve that in every 
future period, God wiil produce 
a greater degree of holy enjoy- 
ment in his creatures, than shall 
have been produced in any past 
period, since creatures were 
brought into existence. The 
created objects of divine delight 
and complacency, asthey shall 
actually exist, will be for ever 
increasing in their beauty and 
glory. It is therefore certain 
that the divine felicity wall con- 
tinue jor ever and ever. 

rom the preceding observa- 
tions we may learn, 

1. What we are to under- 
stand by God’s acting for his 
own glory. This is the repre- 
sentation of scripiure. We read 
“ The Lord has made all things 
for himself. Ofhim and through 
him and to him are all things, to 
whom be glory for ever.” God 
oiten declarcs that he will do 
things for his name’s sake, for 
his praise, and for his glory. 
These representations are all of 
the same import, and mean not 
merely the display of his perfec- 
tions ; but the display of his 
periections to promote his own 
felicity, which consists in the 
fullest expression of his benevo- 
leni feelings. 











pit 2. We may remark, that the 
' glory of God, and the good of 
is) the universe, cannot be separa- 
if ted. Men are extremely apt 
my 


to separate them and to imagine 

that God’s acting for his own 

clory, prevents his acting for 

ig the good of his creatures. But 
this is not the case. His ac- 
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ting for his own glory, is acting 
so as to express his highest be. 
nevolence to his creatures in 
promoting their highest happi- 
ness. And it is impossible that 
God should promote his own 
glory to the highest degree, 
without promoting the highest 
good of the universe. 

3. Since God means to grati- 
fy his own benevolence in all 
his conduct, we may be assured 
that he never has suffered and 
never will sufier any thing to 
take place in the universe, but 
what he knows is for the best. 
If any thing should exist, which 
should not, on the whole, be 
for the best, however evil in ite 
self, it would be a proper reason 
for endless regret and sorrow. 
It would be for ever wounding 
to the benevolent feelings of 
God. God is therefore under 
a necessity, from a regard to his 
perfect holiness and happiness, 
to prevent the existence of every 
thing which shall not be wisest 
and best. He will never suffer 
the least degree of natural evil, 
nor the least degree of moral 
evil, but what shall, in its con- 
nections and consequences, 
gratify the divine benevolence, 
and promote the divine blessed- 
ness. Hence the Psalmist said 
unto God—* Surely the wrath 
of man shall praise the: the re- 
mainder of wrath shalt thou re- 
strain.” 

4. It is matter of joy that 
God is absolutely sovereign. 
if selfish creatures could in any 
instance control him, they would 
divert him from his most desi- 
rable purpose, and spread dark- 
ness and misery through the 
universe. But he says, “ My 
counsel shall stand, and I will do 
allmy pleasure.” The Lord 





reigneth, let the earth rejoice.” 
«“ And a voice came out of the 
throne, saying, Praise our God, 
all ye his servants, and ye that 
fear him, both small and great. 
And I heard, as it were the voice 
of agreat multitude, and as the 
voice of many waters, and as the 
voice of mighty thunderings, 
saying, Alleluia: for the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth,” 

Finally, no creatures can be 
miserable in time or eternity, 
but those who are unwilling 
that the greatest good of the 
universe should be promoted. 
They, who desire what is best, 
will have communion with God 
in his perfect felicity, and their 
enjoyment will equal their ca- 
pacity for happiness. They 
will dwell in the presence of 
God, where is fulness of joy, 
and at his right hand, where 
are pleasures for ever more. 
But, how great will be the an- 
guish and torment of such crea- 
tures, as are wretched through 
their own unholiness and sel fish- 
ness ! “ Letthe children of Zion 
be joyful in their king. Forthe 
Lord taketh pleasure in his peo- 
ple; he will beautify the meek 
with salvation.” 
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Spiritual Knonledge and Igno- 
rance, with their Effects. 


HE scriptures speak of two 
characters among those 

who have equal advantages for 
doctrinal knowledge ; the good 
and the bad, the believing and 
the unbelieving. It is possible 
they may not only have equal 
advantages ; but actually obtain 
equal information of the doc- 
4rines and precepts of religion. 
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Yet these two classes of people 
are uniformly described, as be- 
ing very different ; one as know- 
ing, and the other as being igno- 
rant in spiritual subjects ; also, 
their ignorance is charged upon 
them us a sin. They are dis- 
tinguished from each other by 
a variety of names. Sometimes 
they are called the spiritual and 
natural man. Of the spiritual 
man it is said * that he knows 
the things which are freely giv- 
en to usof God ; of the natural 
man, that he receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, 
neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” Our blessed Saviour, 
describes these two characters, 
under the names of those whom 
the Father had given him, and 
the world. Of the former he 
says, “that they know the only 
true God,and Jesus Christ,whom 
he hath sent; of the latter that 
they know not God ; and he 
adds, if they had known God, 
they would have known him to 
be the Son of God, and the 
Saviour of the world.” At oth- 
er times he said, “if any man 
will do his will, he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of 
God.” —*“ If ye continue in my 
word, then are ye my disciples 
indeed, and ye shall know the 
truth.” He here speaks of a 
kind of knowledge, which de- 
pended, neither upon native 
strength of reason, nor the 
most perfect means of instruc- 
tion ; but upon a disposition to 
do the will of God and to con- 
tinue in his word. In the holy 
Scriptures, this knowledge is 
often mentioned, as going in 
company with love, faith and 
the other Christian graces. It 
is described as a fruit of sanc- 






























tification by the Spirit, and of a 
saving belief of the truth 5 as 
en effect, ard not a cause of the 
principles of religion existing 
in the heart. It 1s through 
this knowledge that Christians 
are blessed in the exercises of 
piety. 
The ignorance of which we | 
are speaking found in all | 
unholy men, in the learned and 
philosophical, as well as the 
wunlettered ; in sinners under 
the bright shining of gospel 
light, as much as in the Hea- 
then. 
The Apostle in his Epistle to 
the Corinthians, very particu- 
larly describes, both the igno- 
rance and the knowledge of 
spiritual things. Of ignorance 
he saith, “if our gospel be 
hid, it is hid to them that 
Bott are lost ; in whom the god of 
3 ae this 
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| world hath blinded the 
Pi ee minds of them that believe not ; 
14 lest the light of the glorious 
Ve gospel of Christ, who is the 


A image of Ged should shine 
| | into them.” Of the knowl- 
edge he saith, “ for God who 
commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, hath shined in 
aie! our hearts, to give the light of 
ity the knowledge of the glory 
+ of God, in the face of Jesus 
oA Christ.” 
The knowledge and ignorance 
of which I am treating, arise 
entirely from the moral state of 
Uta | the heart. Holy beings know ; 
bit the sinful are ignorant, and must 
i remain so, until they are reno- 
vated to moral purity. The first 
moment that a holy being falls 
from rectitude, he becomes 
ignorant. The doctiinal in- 
formation previously possessed, 
will not give the least degree 
of the light of the knowledge 
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of the glory of God. .- The 
fallen spirits, whose doctrinal 
acquaintance with the charac. 
ter of God, is unquestionably 
yreater then can be found in 
any saint on earth, see nothing 
of his moral glory and excel- 
leney. Vhey can look ina clear 
inanper on his greatness and 
majesty, and the sight makes 
thera fear and tremble ; they 
know in what his truth and 
holiness consist, and can see 
the evidence that he possesses 
infinite rectitude ; but in the 
sight, there is to them nothing 
excellent, beautiful and glori- 


ous. It is the same with fallen 
men. Apostacy darkened the 
world. The greatest and most 


learned of men, are as ignorant 
of the beauty of holiness, as 
those who have no_ specula- 
tive knowledge. Some Hea- 
then moralists, speak very ra- 
tionally of the moral virtues ; 
they could see their usefulness 
in civil society ; but we do not 
find them describing that beauty 
of holiness, which the unlearned 
Christian beholds with delight. 
The Heathen writers attributed 
to their gods, the natural per- 
fections, such as knowledge and 
power, with great propriety of 
description ; but of holiness, 
truth, justice and grace, they 
say nothing. They did not see 
the moral beauty and excellen- 
cy of these perfections, there- 
fore did not ascribe them to 
their gods ; but on the contrary, 
represented them to be under 
the power of such wicked prin- 
ciples and passions as are found 
in depraved men. Neither do 
learned Infidels, and wicked 
men in Christian lands, who 
are celebrated for natural scl 
ence, appear to have any nollon 





of the beauty of holiness.— 
They have nothing of what 
the Scriptures call spiritual dis- 
cernment. It is for this reason, 
that the gospel, appears to them 
as foolishness, although it is 
the brivhtest displey of the 
glory of God. 

Truth is perceived by the in- 
tellect or the natural powers of 
understanding ; but its beauty, 
excellence, or glory must be 
perceived by the heart. Where 
the heart is good, there appears 
a beauty in moral virtue, which 
makes it desireable and lovely. 
‘he moral perfections of Ged, 
which are infinite, appear infi- 
nitely lovely. Loveliness en- 
larged into infinite, is what we 
call glory, it is the moral glory 
of God, The Christian in a 
sight of divine righteousness, 
truth, justice and goodness, be- 
holds infinite glory. Altho’ he 
cannot comprehend that which 
is infinite, he sees it to be 
boundless, and is swallowed up 
in the blessed prospect. As he 
grows in holiness, the glory of 
God will apparently increase in 
his view. When he is made 
perfectly holy, he will be per- 
fectly happy or blessed in be- 
holding and adoring the glory 
of the Lord his God. His love, 
and his sense of divine glory 
will be commensurate. This 
sight of moral beauty, in God 
himself, in holy creatures, and 
in truth, is what the Scriptures 
mean by spiritual knowledge. 
Iris a kind.of knowledge the 
most valuable ; the only one 
which is necessarily productive 
of happiness ; and it is peculiar 
to holy beings. All other knowl- 
edge, however great in degree, 
may be attended with pains of 
mind, and under certain cir- 
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cumstances, the pains will in- 
crease with the knowled zc. 

Wherc the heart is sin ul, 
spiritual ignorance Is a Neoessa- 
ry consequence. No beas'y is 
seen in holy objects and trutis ; 
but on the contrary, they appear 
to the mind undesireable.  Phis 
undesireableness will increase, 
in proportion to the quantity of 
holiness which Is seen, and to 
the strength of wicked princi- 
ples and passicns in the heart. 
In the progress of human de- 
pravity, the infinite rectitude 
of God will become more dis- 
pleasing tothe mind ; and at its 
consummiation, the sight of that 
which is so glorious to his 
saints, will excite the enmity of 
hell. This is that ignorance, 
darkness, or blindness of mind, 
which the holy Scriptures as- 
cribe to wicked men. It grows 
in proportion to their unholy 
principles ; which is the true 
reason why their ignorance is 
described as theirsin. The de- 
gree of their ignorance is a true 
measure of the quantity of their 
ungodliness, and their desert of 
the Lord’s righteous displeasure. 
They receive notthe things of 
the Spirit of God, and they are 
foolishness to them, neither can 
they know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned. They 
have no love of God, no con- 
formity to his holiness, there- 
fore they see no beauty and glo- 
ry in his character, his law, and 
in the gospel. 

The light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God, is said to 
shine in the face of Jesus 
Christ ; because in the Gospel, 
his truth, justice and goodness, 
are most eminently displayed ; 
but as there is no beauty, no 
glory to sinners, in these per- 
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fections, the light of this knowl- | 
edge cannot shine on their 
minds. ‘To persons of this de- 
scription, Christ may appear de- 


sireable as a Deliverer from 


misery, for all men do alike 
wish to escape misery ; but on 
no other principles can they ad- 
mire him. It is entirely on 
other principles, and for other 
reasons, that he appears excel- 
lent to his saints, for he is their 
portion, their real good, as weil 
as their deliverer from miscry. 
They see his natural and media- 
torial holiness, which is inl- 
nitcly glorious ; on this account 
they choose him, and he is 
in their eyes the chief among 
ten thousand and altogether 
lovely. Also, he is the great 
agent, who, by his Gospel, dis- 
covers to them his Father’s 
holiness or glory, the glory of 
his law, and of his government. 
To the sanctified Christian, 
hofiness and glory, are words of 
the same mezning. By means 
of the Gospel, the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, 
will shine on the minds of all 
holy creatures, far brighter than 
by any other means. For this 
reason, the angels, although they 
are not saved from sin and mis- 
ery by Christ, study with ardor 
the mysteries of redemption. 
‘Through the Gospel, they will 
becomes more happy and holy 
beings than they were before. 
Hence will appear the wisdom 
of God in so overruling sin, 
that through this, and the re- 
cemption of sinful men by his 
Son, the glory of his holiness, 
will for ever shine with increas- 
ed splendor, and the moral glo- 
ry and blessedness of the uni- 
verse be increased through eter- 
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nity. 


This description of; spiritual 
knowledge and ignorance, is a 
confirmation of sundry impor- 
tant Christian doctrines ; and 
of certain facts which constant. 
ly take place. 

It shews that change which 
Christ called being born again, 
to be necessary for salvation. 
Marvel not that I say unto you, 
ye must be born again. This 
is not a solitary testimony for 
the doctrine. The renovation 
of men’s hearts to holiness, js 
described by all the sacred wri- 
ters as the beginning of a divine 
work on the heart, which will 
issue in eternal life—Chris- 
ulans, who have received the 
grace of God, cannot call in 
question the necessity of the 
change after they have experi- 
enced its effects on their own 
hearts, to destroy the reigning 
power of sin, and enlighten 
them into such a knowledge of 
God, as they never before con- 
ceived. But we are sensible 
that its necessity is doubted by 


-many, who endeavor to repre- 


sent it a doctrine both myste- 
rious and unnecessary. They 
will not believe what they have 
not felt. This partly arises 
from a pride of heart, which is 
unwilling to be so dependent for 
salvation on the sovereign 
work of God; and pardy from 
ignorance of Christian views 
and happiness——They very 
falsely conceive the nature of 
true religion, and thence ima- 
gine they have a will to correct 
whatever is wrong within them. 

In the scriptual sense of sal- 
vation, it consists in two things ; 
a deliverance from sin and pun- 
ishment, with a recovery to hap- 
piness. If the first of these 
does not take place, the latter 











cannot follow. An unsanctifi- 
ed man doubtless wishes to be 
happy, but he hath no desire to 
be holy. The fnost essential 
thing in Christian happiness, 
and the blessedness of saints 
in another life, is a sight and 
enjoyment of the moral glo- 
ry of God. This is prevented 
by spiritualignorance. So long 
as the heart remains in its natu- 
ral unholy state, it does not see, 
and therefore cannot enjoy that 
glory of God, in which his peo- 
ple will rejoice for ever—Before 
any one can rejoice in God, he 
must see the beauty of his 
character, which never can be 
seen while the heart is unho- 
ly. This ignorance must remain 
until the heart is renewed which 
is that change called by our Sav- 
iour being born again; not of 
blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God. This isthe rea- 
son, Why we find a work of God 
on the heart, described in his 
word as enlightening the mind; 
also, why young Christians so 
often imagine, that a light of 
truth shines, which never shone 
before. The same light of truth 
hath shone doctrinely from the 
beginning, and they have beheld 
it ; but their hearts being alto- 
gether unholy, they could see 
nothing of its beauty. Before 
their change they saw the truth; 
now they see its excellence and 
glory ; and all sinful men must 
remain in this ignorance until 
they are divinely renewed. 
The cause of spiritual igno- 
rance shews that unholy persons 
must be incapable of under- 
standing the nature of Chris- 
tian happiness. They have 
neither seen nor felt it; and 
however studiously they spec- 
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ulate, can form no just concep- 
tion, of that joy unspeakable and 
full of glory, which is expe- 
rienced by the humble Chris- 
lian. Ignorance of divine glory 
must necessarily produce igno- 
rance of the Christain’s comfort. 
They may believe that Chris- 
tiansare happy, but it is impos- 
sible to give them any true or 
adequate ideas what that happi- 
ness is, or what its effects are 
inthe mind. When the unho- 
ly, by the power of God, are 
changed from their natural state, 
and brought out of darkness in- 
to marvellous light, they are rea- 
dy to acknowledge that they 
knew nothing of the nature of 
Christian happiness, or of the 
true glory of God. Generally, 
such persons suppose, that 
Christian comfort consists ina 
sense of safety ; freedom from 
the condemning sentence of the 
law, and from suffering its right- 
eous penalties. We know this 
is a reason why Christians 
should rejoice ; but itis a se- 
condary cause of rejoicing, af- 
ter having had some experience 
in the holy life, and never the 
first motive for joy in God, 
or the first thought after a true 
conversion.—W henever this is 
perceived to be the only cause 
of happiness, we may deter- 
mine the hope to originate in 
hypocrisy.—It is not strange 
the unsanctified should fall into 
this erroneous idea of Christian 
happiness ; for they have no 
better principles that selfish- 
ness, and have always been in 
fear of punishment. Indeed a 
fear of punishment hath been 
the motive to all they have done 
under the name of religion. 
But it is far different with the 
Christian. The recompence of 
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reward to which he hath res- 
pect, the happiness which he 
feels and wisiies to continue, Is 
in a sight of God’s morai glory. 
manifested in all his works of 
nature, providence aud grace. 
It is in becoming more con- 
formed to God in his whole tem- 
per, in consecrating himself to 
the service of his kingdom, and 
ia a life of universal obedience. 

‘The unholy are also ignorant | 
of the effects which follew from | 
being spiriually enlightened ; 
especiallyof that humility, which 
necessarily follows a knowledge | 
of the glory of God. tis im- 
possible for an imperfect crea- 
ture, in a comparison of himself, 
and all his attainments, with the 
glorious God, to be any otlrer 
than humbie and abased. He 
feels the description to be true, 
“ { have heard 


mive eye seeth thee, wherefore, 
I abhor myself and repent in 
dust and ashes.” By this means, 
a solemnity and reverence ap- 


able to the spiritually ignorant, 
that they wholly impute it to 
something gloomy in the na- 
ture of religion. Godis so glo- 
rious in his holiness and fear- 
ful in his praises, that a true 
hope in him, will ever be min- 
gled with a pleasing awe. Seri- 
ousness is not necessarily an in- 
dication of sorrow or fear. It 
may, it often doth accompany 
the most joyful frames of the 
mind. On the other hand; 
levity of spirit, discovers a mind 
engaged in things little and 
useless : it marks a deep igno- 
rance of divine glory, shining 
forth in all the works of nature 
and providence ; of the interest- 
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pear to be mingled with Chris- | 
tian joy, whicli are so unaccount- | 












ing state in which we are placed, 
and the result of human fife. 

It is by a knowledge of the 
glory of God} that Christians 
are enabled to rejoice under the 
evils of the world. If they did 
not see something more satis. 


fying and glorious i in God him- 


self, which is offered to their 
enjoyment and actually received; 
they could not exercise the pa- 
tience and submission which is 
often seen under bitter trials ; 
they could not pass unshaken 
through such temptations, asa 
sovereign God frequently ap- 
points for the trial of their faith; 
they could not be so undismayed 
in the hour of pain and death as 
they are often seen.—There is 
nothing stoical in the temper or 
feelings of Christians. They 


| know as well as otuer men, to 
of thee by the | 
hearing of the ear; but now | 


what the pleasures of sense 
amount; they understand the 
value of all those worldly en- 


| joyments, which tempt the pas- 


sions, and enslave the hearts of 
mankind. ‘They have renoun- 
ced the pleasures of a sinful life, 
not from a contempt of the real 
good there is in the things a- 
round us, ‘They have learned 
two things ; the first, that we 
may derive the greatest good to 
ourselves from this world, by 
seeking and using it, as is direct- 
ed in the laws of religion ; the 
second, is, that they find a 
greater present blessedness, in 
their knowledge of the glory of 
God, than they can in all the 
pleasures of an unholy life— 
they have greater happiness in 
submission, than the unholy have 
in the indulgence of their pride ; 
more satisfaction in meditating 
on God and his Jaw, than the 
sinful have in the vain imagina- 
tions and hopes, by which they 
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are held ina security, that por- 
tends their eternal death. It is 
holiness and unholiness of the 
heart, which draws that great 
line of separation between men, 
which is so often mentioned in 
the word of God. From this 
cause arise their different views, 
purposes, motives and conduct. 
So long as these opposing prin- 
ciples continue in the universe, 
there will be a division of crea- 
tures ; to one part the rectitude 
of God will be a source of glo- 
rious joy ; to the other, of un- 
ceasing pain. These different 
effects are so clearly seen and 
felt, they cannot be denied ; and 
so long as the cause continues, 
the effects will be the same.— 
All those persons greatly de- 
ceive themselves, who imagine 
that the wisdom of being reli- 
gious arises from an arbitrary 
law of the Creator, with which 
he might dispense if he pleased. 
‘This is not the case, for it is 
founded in the nature of God, 
and in the intelligent and moral 
nature of created minds. The 
holiness and wisdom of God 
forbid him to unmake his own 
universe ; therefore the unholy 
may despair of happiness, so 
long as they act upon their own 
principles ; for so long they 
must be blind to that glory which 
is the portion of the redeemed. 
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Remarks on the Promise, That 
all things shall work together 
for the Good of them who love 
Ged. 


HERE are so many: disa- 

greeable things in life, it 

is very difficult to preserve an 

habitual sense, that all things 
Vo. IV. No. 10. 
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do really work together for the 
good of those who love God.— 
Christians, under the pressure of 
present afflictions, are subject 
to doubts on this subject, 
through the weakness of their 
faith, or from a defect of doc- 
trinal information. It is yet 
more difficult to convince the 
irreligious, that this can be lit- 
erally true of any set of men 
whatever. These would ex- 
plain such descriptions, to man 
no more, than that much benefit 
will accrue from loving God, and 
this they would confine to an- 
other world; but a literal ful- 
fiiment of the promise they 
would suppose to be wholly in- 
credible. Still there is reason 
to suppose the expression Is 
literally true.—It is abundantly 
within the power and wisdom of 
God that this should be the 
case, it is according to his good- 
ness ; perhaps also, his glory 
requires it, for his glory emi- 
nently consists in the display 
of his goodness. The gracc 
must be infinite which redeems 
guilty sinners from a most mis- 
erable state, into one, where 
every event of the divine gov- 
ernment, in heaven and earth, 
in time and eternity, will con- 
duce to their best interest. 
With those, who do not un- 
derstand the nature of Chris- 
tian happiness, the present evils 
of life are an objection against 
the literal truth of the descrip- 
tion. But although the natural 
means, and the paths through 
which the providence of God 
will lead his people to produce 
the event, are above the dicov- 
ery of our reason ; those who 
have true apprehensions of his 
infinite wisdom exercised in the 
abundance of his grace; to- 
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gether with the nature of Chris- , must conclude, that he hath ap- 


tian happiness, will find no diffi- 
culty in believing the promise. 

The two following things 
are necessary to be considered : 

The character of those to 
whom the promise is made ; 
with the way and means 
through which it will be ful- 
filed. 

The description given of 
those, for whom ull things work 
together for good, is that they 
love God, and are called accord- 








pointed his people, and knows 
who they are from an eternity 
past ; but the end is not ap. 
pointed without the means. In 
all his previous determinations 
what shall take place, the means 
are included with the end propo- 
sed. An absolute determination 
of anyevent, without the means 
for its accomplishment, would 
be inconsistent with that wis- 
dom and reason which God uses 
in the government, both of the 


ing tothe purpose of his grace. | natural and moral world—To 
Who the called are, is clear- | suppose the contrary, isa false 


“ counsels and application of 
redceming grace. & Bor whom 
he did foreknow, he also did 
predestinate to be conformed to 
the image of his Son, that he 
might be the first-born among 
many brethren : moreover, 
wliom he did predestinate, them 
he aiso called ; and whom he 
called, them he also justified ; 
and whom he justified, them he 
also glorified.” When they 
ere made gloriously free from 
sin, and admitted to the full en- 
joyment of God, it will appear 
that all things have worked to- 
gether for their good ; so that 
if iheir faith in God, in the pres- 
ent life, had been sufficient, they 
would have rejoiced in such 
tribulation, as he is pleased to 
appoint them. 

By being called, according to 
his purpose, is meant the for- 
mation and perfection of the 
Christian temper in their hearts. 
A visible calling is common 
to all, who hear the gospel ; 
effectual calling is peculiar to 
the saints of God. From a 
knowledge of the perfections 
of God, as well as the express 
declarations of his word, we 





vy cescribed by a number of| apprehension on this point, 
hings, which are connected in { which makes the predetermina- 
+] 


tions of God concerning the 
happiness and misery of men, 
appear to some an unreasona- 
bie doctrine. It would indeed 
¢ an unreasonable thing to de- 
tertnine either happiness or 
misery to any, without regard 
to their personal character— 
Their personal character is 
the means by which the ‘pur- 
pose is carried into effect. In 
the present case, the personal 
character, or means are as Clear- 
ly expressed in the word of 
God, as the end which is fore- 
known and determined. Whom 
he forcknew he predestinated. 
And to what did he pedestinate 
them? It was that through the 
effectual calling of his grace, 
they should be conformed to 
the image of his Son, that he 
might be the first-born among 
many brethren. This con- 
formity must be before they can 
be justified, before they can be 
glorified, and know from expe- 
tience the truth of the promise, 
that all things have from the 
beginning worked together for 
their good. Conformity to the 
moral character of Christ, 1s 
the preparation of his people, 
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without which all things can- 
not work together foritheir good. 
This, or their effectual calling, 
is a work of divine grace with- 
in their hearts, by the Spirit of 
God. Itis what we mean by 
experimental religion. 

In calling his people effect- 
ually, God convinces them they 
are sinners, condemned by his 
law and morally helpless. He 
renews them to holiness in the 
image or resemblance of his 
Son. He enables them to love 
himself supremely, and to de- 
light in his holy laws. He as- 
sists them, by faith to receive 
Christ, in all his offices, and 
place their whole dependence 
for pardon, on free grace, and 
the Saviour’s righeousness. He 
gives the indwelling presence 
of the Holy Spirit, to increase 
their graces, and preserve them 
from falling away ; to enlighten 
their minds, and comfort their 
hearts in a knowledge of the 
truth. This work of God’s 
grace within the soul, is that 
calling according to his pur- 
pose, which makes it possible 
all things should work for their 
good. When this conformity 
begins in principle, and is ex- 
ercised in faith, God justifies 
them by his grace. His justify- 
ing sentence, is founded on that 
faith by which they receive 
Christ. It is the nature of faith 
to purify the heart from sin, 
thereby preparing them to re- 
ceive a glorious good. We 
hereby see that personal holi- 
ness stands in a Necessary con- 
nection with all the counsels 
and application of redeeming 
grace. Personal holiness, im- 
parted by the Spirit, is connect- 
ed with predestination ; indeed, 
itis a principal thing contained 
in the predestinating act of 
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God. They were predestinated 
to be like him, or in his image, 
who is perfectly holy. Yhe 
faith by which they are justified 
is a part, or exercise of personal 
holiness. Personal and perfect 
holiness is part of that glory 
which will be finally enjoyed. 
This clearly shews the charac- 
ter of those, for whose good all 
things work together by the 
power, wisdom and grace of 
God. The promise is full of 
glory and consolation only to 
those, who are obedient unto 
the faith of Christ. Indeed, itis 
naturally impossible, that a 
righteous government should 
produce this effect, in minds 
under the influence of sinful 
principles. These principles 
will reject that, which is the 
supreme good of God’s king- 
dom, They are not prepared 
to receive the joys of the king- 
dom of heaven; so that if it 
were possible, they should be 
forgiven with their prevailing 
sinful temper, which we know 
itis not, this would disqualify 
them for receiving the promis- 
ed good. 

From the character of those 
to whom the promise is made, 
we learn the means by which 
it is fulfilled. The promise is 
that all things shall work to- 
gether for their good.—Their 
happiness is their good. All 
things in the counsels of God; 
all in the works of nature; all 
the operations of universal 
providence ; all God’s laws, 
and the displays which he makes 
of himself, shall conspire to 
produce the promised event. 
This opens a boundless field for 
increasing blessedness, which 
must as much exceed our pres- 
ent weak conceptions, as the 
infinite fullness of God, and the 
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duration of eternity, surpass 
our comprehension. 

To point out all the natural 
means, and the way in which 
this will be done, must therclore 
be utterly impossible. In con- 
templating the possibility of the 
thing, we must directly recur 
to the power, knowledge, wis- 
dom and goodness of an infinite 
God. He is true and will not 
deceive ; he is able and will not 
fuilto fulfil.——Llitherto he hath 
net fuiled in the means to do 
what he hath promised ; nor 
cah we conceive it possible he 
ever should, so long as all nature, 
and every object which exists is 
perfectly according to his pur- 
pose. 

When we speak of the way 
and the means by which this 
promise shall take place, we do 
not so much mean the instru- 
ments he will use, the particu- 
lar paths into which he will lead 
his people, nor the unseen 
works of his providence which 
are yet to happen, for all these 
are among secret things which 
cught to remain with God, un- 
til unfolded to our knowledge 
by his operative efficiency. By 
the way and means through 
which this will be done, we 
principally regard the moral 
sources through which good 
will come to the mind. These 
are much more distinctly re- 
vealed, and can be better con- 
ceived, than the natural events 
which will contribute to the ful- 
| filment of the description. A 
' knowledge of the natural events 
would be of little assistance to 
us; but to know the moral 
sources through which the good 
is received into the mind, will 
be of great advantage in pre- 
} paring ourselves. The char- 
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acter of those for whom all 
things shall work together for 
good, having been pointed out, 
the way and the means by 
which it is received into the 


mind become evident. The 
promise is to those who 
love God. Their minds 


are previously prepared for 
loving him, by being conform. 
ed to the image of his Son, 
according to his original and 
eternal purpose. 

It will make the point clear 
to see what is implied and con- 
taincd in loving God. It con- 
tains a delight in his infivite 
nature, in all his perfections 
which a finite mind can know, 
A choice of all his purposes 
made known to us, and of his 
whole will. A delight in the 
law that is appointed to be our 
rule ; and in his government 
by which the state of all things 
existing is determined. Lov- 
ing God supremely implies per- 
fect satisfaction with our own 
state as he appoints, with the 
portion he gives, and the rule 
of conduct which he prescribes. 
Above all other things, it ne- 
cessarily contains a trust in 
him through Jesus Christ, the 
divine intercessor in his pres- 
ence. What evil, what want 
can remain, where this love 
reigns in the heart? Perfect love 
casteth out fear, it excludes all 
apprehension of danger, and 
opens all glory to the enjoyment 
ofthe mind. The blessed mind, 
in beholding God, will behold 
also his efficience in glorious 
and eternal exercise, producing, 
upholding and directing all ex- 
istence. The perfection and 
the glory of all things will ap- 
pear to be from him. A love of 
God is, therefore, the way and 
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the means, through which all 
things shall work together for 
the good of his people. The de- 
ficiency of faith and love is the 
only reason why, a fulfilment of 
the glorious promise appears to 
any difficult. The new born 
Christian begins to have some 
faint conceptions how this may 
be done ; as his love increases, 
his knowledge of the subject 
grows, and when it is perfected 
in Heaven, he will say I per- 
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fectly know, I feel, within my | 


own blessed mind, how all 
things do now, and ever shall 
work together for my good.— 
The reverse of this is the sin- 
ner’s state, and it is no way 
strange, that there is something 
unaccountable to him in the 
subject—He knows ag little 
how it will be effected, as he 
doth of the moral glory of God; 
and even if God should be 
pleased to reveal to his knowl- 
edge all the natural events, 
which shall ever take place in the 
universe, the subject would be 
still involved in a cloud of dark- 
ness.—He will be ignorant, be- 
cause he does not know the 
happiness or good, which is 
contained in leving God. 

The good promised to God’s 
people, shews their aggravated 
sin in distrusting his providence. 
That those, who hope well of 
their own state, often fall into 
this sin, cannot he doubted. 
Impatience under the appoint- 
ments of God ;. a distrust of his 
future dealings is a besetting sin 
of good men. Such portions 
of grace as are usually attained 
in this life do not prevent their 
frequent recurrence. There 
must be a faith superior to the 
afflictions of the world, and suf- 
ficient to keep the providence 
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of God in constant view, to 
make them patient, and prevent 
distrust of his fatherly care.— 
Such faith, in constant exercise, 
is rarely found, and perhaps 
never through the whole of a 
Christian’s life. “Lord, in- 
crease our faith,” is a petition 
often to be made, by those who 
would avoid impatience, ingrat- 
itude, and a distrust of divine 
love. But aithough these are 
so common, they are aggrava- 
ted sins ; sins against much light 
and much love; against much 
experimental evidence of the 
goodness of God, and the ex- 
press promises of his word, 
that Christians need not fear, 
what will happen to them in 
this world. Those who have 
chosen God for their portion, 
can have no cause to apprehend 
that things are wrong. They 
may meet troubles ; they may 
experience deep afflictions in 
things pertaining to the flesh ; 
they may be denied earthly pos- 
sessions, honors and pleasures, 
which they see others receiv- 
ing ; butif they are God’s cov- 
enanted people, these things are 
for their benefit. They are 
kind works of God in order to 
fulfil his promise, that all things 
shall work together for their 
good. By such dispensations, 
a most gracious Redeemer is 
weaning them from the world, 
and teaching them that itis a 
vain and unsatisfactory portion. 
If God be forthem, if they are 
indeed his people ; who,or what 
event, what personal pains, 
what earthly afflictions can be 
against them, for these are all 
working for their good. 

The subject solemnly warns 
the sinful of the loss they*must 
suffer by disobedience to the 
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gospel. It is possible that in 
the hearts of such, something 
like envious feelings may arise ; 
orthey may be ready to charge 
the righteous Governor of the 
universe with partiality, in 
making all things work togeth- 
er for the good’ of those who 
serve him. If any entertain 
such apprehensions, they are 
false, and irreverent. There isno 
partiality in the divine govern- 
ment, for the Lord treats all 
men according to their charac- 
ter.—He will judge and reward 
them according to what they 
have practised, by such rules as 
are furnished in the gospel of 
infinite grace. Why doallthings 
work together for the good of 
some and not of others? Itis 
not from partiality in God, but 
the difference in their temper 
and practice. It is because 
some love him, while others do 
not. <A love of God is the only 
possible preparation within the 
mind, to receive that good, 
which was ordained in his coun- 
sels, and is prepared in his 
government, to be the portion of 
the blessed. The same way 
lies open before all men, to 
have the promise become their 
own, that all things shall work 
together for their good.—The 
atonement of Christ is suff- 
cient, and was made for the ben- 
efit of all who will be obedient. 
The invitation is general, Who- 
soever will let himcome. He, 
orwhoever cometh to me,I will 
in no wise cast off, are the words 
of the Son. I have no pleasure 
in the death of the sinner, are 
the words of the Father— 
There is but one kind of address 
to men from God, whether they 
be saints or sinners, Believe, be 
obedient, ye shall be saved, and 
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all things shall work for your 
good ; but if ye are unbelieving 
and disobedicnt, ye must re- 
main under that sentence of 
condemnation, which is alrea- 
dy passed in righteousness — 
The system of means to in- 
struct is for the use of all men 
equally, neither is there uny 
thing but the sinner’s own yoi- 
untary choice, which can cut 
him offirom the glorious prom- 
ise. Let not a holy God be, 
therefore, charged with  par- 
tial treatment of his creatures. 
They are all unworthy, all un- 


deserving and guilty. The 
truth 3s, these persons treat 
themselves differently. Life 


and death arg set before all.— 
Some chuse that which will be 
life eternal ; others that which 
must be death eternal ; and the 
choice is made against light, 
against tender expostulations, 
against the best means, which 
infinite wisdom could appoint 
for our assistance. Whether 
these things be now believed or 
not, the time is approaching 
when all men will know and feel 
their truth. 


a 


The English Review of Buchan- 
an’s Rescarches. 


(‘The Rev. Claudius Buchanan has 
lately published “ Christian Re- 
searches in Asia, with Notices of 
the Translation of the Scriptures 
into the Oriental Languages.”— 
For the purpose of information to 
our readers, we have made some 
Selections from the Review of this 
publication in the Christian Ob- 
server, an English Magazine.] 


W°* should be afraid of ap- 


pearing extravagant to 
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our readers, were we to say all 
that we think respecting the im- 
portance of this work. But we 
wish them to judge for them- 
seves, whether we exceed the 
bounds of moderation, when we 
rate its value above that of any 
other work, connected with our 
Oriental empire, which we 
have yet seen. When we speak 
of its value, we have no eye to 
its merits as a composition : al- 
though, in that view, every 
thing which proceeds from the 
pen of our author must be re- 
spectable ; but to the stupen- 
dous magnitude, and infinite 
moment, of the subject of 
which it treats, the means ofes- 
tablishing the empire of Jesus 
Christ, and diffusing the light 
of his Gospel, over, perhaps, 
four hundred millions of hu- 
man beings, who now “sit in 
darkness.” It has to do, not 
merely with the millions of In- 
dia who are subjected to our 
government, and who therefore 
have a sort of filial claim on our 
regard ; but with the hundreds 
of millions in Asia, who are 
united to us by social ties more 
or less binding, to whose shores 
we have easy access, and who 
seem to demand from our com- 
passion the light of life. Nor 
does it merely press upon us 
our obligations to these countless 
multitudes ; but it points out 
specifically how those momen- 
tous obligations are to be fulfill- 
ed. 

Had Dr. Buchanan confined 
himself to the bare statement of 
his general views on this sub- 
ject, he would have done no 
more than has often been done 
before ; and he would not have 
merited on that account any 
peculiar distinction. But he 
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has descended to particulars. 
Hle has uncovered to our view 
the gloomy recesses of Asiatic 
superstition ; he carries us with 
him, by turns, to the temple of 
Juggernaut, and the dungeons 
of the Inquisitions; he shews 
us the “gross darkness” (dark- 
ness which may be felt) that 
covers the people ;” he tells us 
what he has seen with his eyes, 
and heard with his ears; and 
he is enabled by his own testi- 
mony, to contrast the horrid ef- 
fects of the false religions of 
the East, with the benign influ- 
ence of Chrisiianity, as they 
are severally exemplified in dif- 
ferent parts of Hindostan. And 
with respect to those parts of 
Asia which he was himself un- 
able to visit, he has collected 
much valuable information, all 
tending to shew the greatness 
of the evil which calls for our 
compassionate interference. He 
is not content, however, with ex- 
posing to our view the existing 
evil, he points specifically, in 
each case, to the means by 
which that evil, if not comple- 
tely subdued,may atleast be com- 
bated with a nope of success ; 
by which the darkness, if notat 
once removed, may yet be grad- 
uallv cispelied. He describes 
tous, in fine, what Christiani- 
ty has already efiected in the 
East, and what she has yet to 
do ; and he founds his hope, as 
to the effect of future, increased, 
and well concerted exertion, on 
the experience of the benefits 
which have flowed from the ef- 
forts, limited and desultory as 
they have been, already made 
to evangelize our Eastern em- 
pire. But it is time that we 
shonld make our readers more 
particularly acquainted with the 
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nature and result of Dr. Bucha- 
nan’s researches. 


The college of Fort William 
was founded in May, 1800. 
On the Ist of January, 1807. 
iis establishment was so redu- 
ced, that the translations of the 
Scriptures, and some other lite- 
rary works which had been 
commenced under its patron- 
age, were suspended. Under 
these circumstances, the super- 
intendents of the colleges resol- 
yed to encourage individuals to 
proceed with versions of the 
Scriptures, by all the means in 
their power, purposing, at the 
same time, not to confine this 
encouragement to Bengal, but 
to extend it toevery part of the 
East, where fit instruments 
could be found. ‘To promote 
this object, subscriptions were 
set on foot; representations were 
also made to the supreme gov- 
ernment in behalf of the under- 
taking, and a_ correspondence 
was opened with tntelligent per- 
sons in different parts of India. 
Nor was this all. With a view 
to cbtain accurate information 
respecting the reaj state of reli- 
gion, and to discover the meats 
of disseminating the scriptures, 
in different parts of India, Dr. 
Buchanan resolved to devote 
the last year or two of his stay 
an that country to purposes of 
Jocal enquiry. In pursuance of 
this design, he travelicd by land 
from Calcutta to Cape Comorin, 
visited Ceylon thrice, thence 
pursued his journey along the 
Malabar coast, ani into the in- 
tcrior of Malabar and Travan- 
core. After this tour he re- 
turned to Calcutta, where he re- 
mained for nine months, and 
then visited Malabar and Tra- 
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yancore a second time, before 
his departure for England. 

Dr. Buchanan, in prosecuting 
nis researches, first adverts to 
the state of Cuina. & India,” 
he says, ** contains but a small 
part of the natives who seck 
the revelation of God” at our 
hands. The Malayan Archi- 
pelago includes more territory, 
and a larger population, than 
ihe continent of India. China 
is a more extensive field than 
either.” He details the means 
which were employed by the 
superintendents of the college, 
for obiaining a version of the 
Scriptures in the Chinese lan- 
guage. It was through them 
that Mr. Lassar, who is now 
employed in this work, in con- 
junciion with the Missionaries 
at Scrampore, was at first indu- 
ced to engage init. With the 
progress which he has made in 
the Chinese translation of the 
Scriptures, and with the flour- 
ishing state of the Chinese 
class at Serampore, our readers 
are already acquainted. 

The Hixpoos are next 
brought under our view by the 
pious author; and he states it 
to have been one of the objects 
of his tour to ascertain what 
are the actual effects of Chris- 
tianity in those interior provin- 
ces of Hindostan, where it has 
been introduced, and to com- 
pare the Hindoo Christians with 
such of their countrymen as re- 
main in their pristine idolatry. 
“It was a chief object of his 
tour through India, to mark 
the relative influence of Pagan- 
ism and Christianity ;” and in 
order that the English nation 
may be able to form a judgment 
on the subject, he proceeds to 
give, in the way of extracts 





from his journal, some account 
of the Hindoos of Juggernaut 
and the native Christians in 
Tanjore. The former continue 
to worship the idol Juggernaut ; 
the latter, until the light of reve- 
lation visited them, worshipped 
an idol also, called the great 
Black Bull of Tanjore. 

In our volume for 1807, p. 
353, our readers will find a 
brief notice of the author’s vis- 
it to the temple of Juggernaut 
and to the Christian churches 
at Tanjore. We will extract a 
few passages from the present 
account, in order to fill up the 
sketch which was then given of 
il. 


“ Buddruck in Orissa, May 
S0/A 1806. 


“We know that we are ap- 
proaching Juggernaut (and yet we 
are more than fifty miles from it) by 
the human bones which we have 
seen for some days strewed by the 
way. At this place we have been 
joined by several large bodies of pil- 
grims, perhaps 2000 in number, who 
have come from various parts of 
Northern India. Some of them, 
with whom I have conversed, say 
that they have been two months on 
their march, travelling slowly in the 
hottest season of the year, with their 
wives and children. Some old per- 
sons are among them who wish to 
die at Juggernaut. Numbers of pil- 
grims die on the road; and their 
bodies generally remain unburied. 
On a plain by the river, near the 
pilgrim’s Caravansera at this place, 
there are more than a hundred 
skulls. ‘The dogs, jackals, and vul- 
tures, seem to live here on human 
prey. The vultures exhibit a shock- 
ing ¢ameness. ‘The obscene animals 
will not leave the body sometimes 
till we come ciose to them. This 
Buddruck is a horrid place. Where- 
ever I turn my eyes, I meet death 
in some shape or other. Surely Jug- 

— cannot be worse than Bud- 

ck. 
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“ In sight of Juggernaut, 12th June. 


‘* ——- Many thousands of pil- 
grims have accompanied us for 
some days past. ‘hey cover the 
road beivre and behind as far as 
the eye can reach. At nine o’clock 
this morning, the temple of Jugger- 
naut appeared in view ata great 
distance. When the multitude first 
saw it, they gave a shout, and fell 
to the ground and wershipped. I 
have heard nothing to-day but 
shouts and acclamations by the suc- 
cessive bodies of pilgrims. From 
the place where I now stand Ihave 
a view of a host of people like an 
army, encamped at the outer gate 
of the town of Juggernaut; where 
a guard of soldiers is posted to pre- 
vent their entering the town, until 
they have paid the pilgrim’s tax.— 
I passed a devotee to-day who laid 
himself down at every step, meas- 
uring the road to Juggernaut, by 
the dength of his body, as apen- 
ance of merit to please the god. 


“ Juggernaut, June 14 

“Thave seen Juggernaut. ‘The 
scene at Buddruck is but the vesti- 
bule to Juggernaut. No record of 
ancient or modern history can give, 
I think, an adequate idea of this 
valley of death. It may be truly 
compared with the ‘ valley of Hin- 
nom. ‘The idol called Juggernaut 
has been considered as the Moloch 
of the present age, and he is justly 
so named.” ‘ This morning I 
viewed the temple, a stupendous 
fabric, and truly commensurate 
with the extensive sway of the hor- 
rid king.” ‘ The walls and gates 
are covered with indecent emblems 
in massive and durable sculpture. 
I have also visited the sand plains 
by the sea, in some places *whitened 
by the bones of pilgrims: and 
another place, a little way out of 
the town, called by the English the 
Golgotha, where the dead bodies 
are usually cast forth, and where 
dogs and vultures are ever seen.” 
“The senses are assailed. by the 
squalid and ghastly appearance of 
the famished pilgrims, many of 
whom die in the streets of want or 
of disease: while the devotees with 
clotted hair and painted flesh are 
seen practising their various auster- 
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jiies and modes of self torture.” 
* There is scarcely any verdure to 
refresh the sight near Juggernaut.” 
* All is barren and desolate to the 
eye, aud in the ear there is the 
yever-intermitting sound of the 


rearing sea,” 


We ccnnot pretend to follow 
Dr. Buchanan through all his 
account of this horrid scene of 
impurity and blood, but must 
refer the readers to the work 
itself. A few short extracts, 
however, we feel almost com- 
pelled to give. 


“ June 20. The horrid solemni- 
tics still continue. Yesterday a wo- 
man devoted herself to the iol. 
She laid herself down on the road 
in an oblique direction, so that the 
whecil did not kill her instatancous- 
ly, as is generally the case ; but 
she died in a i hours. “This 
morning as I passed the Place of 
Skulls, nothing remained of her 
but her bones. 

“ And this, thought I, is the wor- 
ship ct the Brahmins cf Hindosian! 
And their worship in its sublimest 
degree! What then shall we think 
of their private tnanners, and their 
moral principles ! For it is equally 
true of India as of Europe. If you 
would know the state of the people, 
lock at the state of the Tempic.” 

June 21. “ The idolatrous_ pro- 
ccssions Continue for some days lon- 
ger, but my spirits are so exhausted 
by the constant view of these enor- 
muities, that I mean to hasten away 
from this place sconer than J at first 
jutended.—I beheld another cistres- 
sing scene this morning at the Place 
cf Skulls ; a poor woman lying decd 
or nearly dead, and her two chil- 
cren by her, looking at the dogs 


und vultures which were near. The | 


people passed by without noticing 
the children. I asked them where 
was their home. ‘They said, ‘they 
Lad no home but where their meth- 
er was.’—QO, there is no pity at Jug- 
gurnant! no mercy, no tenderness 
of heart in Moloch’s kingdem ! 


Vhose who support sis kingdom, 
evr, | trust, from ignorance. * Lhey 
kuow not what they dou.” 
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As to the number of wor. 
shippers assembled, Dr. Bu- 
chanan ¢ocs not attempta calcu- 
lation of them. The natives 
themselves, when speaking of 
the number, usually say that 
“a lack of people (100,000) 
would not be missed.” % How 
can [ tell,” said a Brahmin who 
was questioned on the subject, 
how many grains there are ina 
handful of sand ?” 

We cannot deny to our read- 
ers the relief, after the above 
horrid detzils, of reading the 
following passage. It is dated 
Chilka Lake, 24th June. 





“ I felt my mind relieved 
and happy + hen had passed be- 
yond the confines of Joggernaut. 
certainly was not prepared for the 
scene. Butno one can know what 
it is who has not seen it—From an 
eminence on the plesant banks of 
the Chilka Lake (where no human 
bones are seen), I had a view of the 
lofiy tower of Juggernaut far re- 
movie; and while I vicwed it, its 
abominations came to mind. It was 
en the morning of the Sabbath. 
Ruminating long on the wide and ex- 
tendedempire of Molochintheheath- 
en world, cherished in my thoughts 
the design of some ‘Christian In- 
stitution,e which being fostered by 
Britain, my Christian country, 
might gradually undermine this 
baleful idolatry, and put out the 
memory of it for ever.’ ; 


The rites of Juggernaut are 
not, however, confined to this 
his chief temple. He has 
many a tower in the province 
of Bengal, that fiir and fertile 
province, which has been called 
the Garden of Nations. Close 
to Ishera, a beautiful villa on 
the iiver’s side, about eight 
miles from Calcutta, once the 
residence of Governor Hastings, 
end within view of the pre- 
sent Governor General’s coun- 








try house, there is a temple of 
this idol, which is often stained 
with human blood.” Dr. Bu- 
chanan visited it in 1807. One 
of the victims of that year was 
a handsome young man, who, 
after dancing awhile before the 
idol, and singing in ah enthu- 
sius'ic strain, rushed sudden- 
ly to the wheels, and was 
crushed beneath them. While 
this was passing, the Mission- 
aries from Serampore (which is 
only a mile and a half from the 
temple) were preaching to a 
crowd of people at no great 
distance, and distributing prin- 
ted papers.among them. Dr. 
Buchanan sat down op an 
elevated spot, to contemplate 
the contrast, “the tower of 
lood and impurity on the one 
hand, and the Christian preach- 
ers on the other.” 


“] thought on the commandment 
of our Saviour, ‘ Go ye, teach all 
nations’ I said to myself, ‘ How 
great and glorious a ministry are 
tiese humbie persons now exercis- 
ing in the presence of God ? How 
is 1t applauded by the holy angels, 
who * have joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth ;’ and how 
far does it transcend the work of the 
Warrior or Statesman, in charity, 
utility, and lasting fame! And 1 
could not help wishing that the 
Representatives of the Church of 
Christ, in my own country, had 
been present to witness this scene, 
that they might have seen how 
practicable it is to offer Christian 
justruction to our Hindoo subjects.” 

Dr. Buchanan then adverts to 
that other sanguinary rite of the 
Hindoo superstition, the immo- 
lation of females. Some idea 
may be formed of the extent of 
this horrid practice, from an 
actual enumeration which took 
place of the numbers sacrificed, 
only in certain districts, within 
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thirty miles of Calcutta, be- 
tween April and October, 1804. 
[It amounted to 115. An ac- 
count is given by Dr. Buchanan 
of one of these sacrifices ; but 
we omit the insertion of it, as a 
similar account appeared ina 
former number of our work. 

It is impossible to contem- 
plate these enormities, without 
inquiring why no attempt has 
been made to repress them ? 
Are these things understood by 
the Court of Directors, and by 
the Proprietors of India Stock, 
and has nothing been done even 
to ascertain the practicability of 
abolishing them ? The Marquis 
Wellesly abolished a still more 
criminal practice, which was 
considered by the Hindoos asa 
religious rite, namely, the sac- 
rifice of children, by drowning 
them or exposing them to 
sharks and crocodiles. A Ree 
ulation was published in August, 
1802, declaring the practice to 
be murder punishable by death. 
The regulation has proved ef- 
fectual, and nota murmur has 
been heard on the subject. Now 
would it not be as easy to pre- 
vent the sacrifice of women as 
the sacrifice of children? The 
abolition of the practice, Dr. 
Buchanan affirms to be practica- 
ble: the means by which it 
might be abolished, were poin- 
ted out by the Bramins them- 
selves, when a measure to that 
effect was under the contem- 
plation of Lord Wellesley. Un- 
til the abolition take place there- 
fore, or until its impracticabili- 
ty shall have been fully ascer- 
tained, the author pledges him- 
self that he “ will not cease to 
call the attention of the Englisia 
nation to this subject.” 

But we must return to the 
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Temple of Juggernaut. Our! 
readers will have perceived, 
from some incidental expres- 
sions in the course of this re- 
Vicw, that the idolatrous wor- 
ship practised there, is a source 
of revenue to the East Incia 
Company. A Regulation was 
passed in April, 1806, for levy- 
ing a tax on piigrims resorting 
thither. The tax had been 
proposed to the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, but his Lordship disap- 
proved of it. It was agreed to 
by the succeeding Government, 
but not without the solemn and 
recorded dissent of one of the 
members of that government, 
Mr. Udney. ‘The Temple of 
Juggernaut is thus placed un- 
der the immediate management 
of the British Government, 
who defray, from the public 
revenue, the expences incident 
to the worship of this idol. 
The following is a statement of 
a year’s expense, extracted 
from the official accounts pre- 
i | sented to the Government. 

LL. Sterling. 
Expense of the idol’stable - 4514 
His wearing apparel - - 339 
Wages of Ris servants® - 1259 
His elephants and horses - 4378 
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We give publicity to these 
opprobrious circumstances, not 


Bt His state carriaget - - 839 
ae Contingent expences -.- 1573 
; +4 ential 
| ) L. 8702 
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fists fi with a view to censure the con- 
meat duct of the Court of Directors, 
he. or of the Court of Proprietors ; 

‘ but with the view of exciting 


— 


* This includes the wages of the 
courtezans kept for the service of 
the temple. 

t The car, or tower, on which 
the idol is placed, and under the 
wheels of which the self-devoted 
victims are crushed to death. 
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their attention to the subject, 
and of leading them to investi- 
gate, in order to rectify, the 
evil. If, indeed, they should 
cither refuse to inquire into the 
various enormities which have 
thus been exposed to view; or 
if, having ascertained their ex- 
istence, and holding, as they do, 
the sword of justice in their 
hands, they should not use all 
the means in their power to re- 
press such criminal acts, then 
would the responsibility and the 
guilt be theirs. Until, however, 
we are compelled to adopt a 
contrary persuasion, we shall 
expect the most favorable re- 
sults from the known humanity 
and liberality of the East-India 
Company. It is due to them to 
state, that they have resisted, 
and been ready to punish, every 
attempt which has been made 
tocarry on a slave trade within 
the limits of their jurisdiction. 
We entertain a confident hope 
that the murderous practices 
which have been donounced 
by ourauthor, will excite a sim- 
ilar resistance ; and that the de- 
grading regulation which draws 
a revenue from the idolatrous 
worship of Juggernaut, will be 
erased from the statute book of 
our Indian empire. 


Having accompanied Dr. Bu- 
chanan, through all the sicken- 
ing horrors of Juggernaut, we 
will now attend him through a 
very different scene, a view of 
the Hindoo Christians of Tan- 
jore. With much of the early 


history of this church our rea- 
ders are already acquainted.— 
Ziegenbalg was founder of it. 
The encouragement he received 
from King George the First, 





from Archbishop Wake, and 








from the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, has been 
already recorded. In the year 
1719 he finished the Bible in 
the Tamul tongue, having devo- 
ted fourteen years to this“ grand 
work.” He died in 1720, and 
was followed by a succession of 
other zealous and learned men, 
among whom were Schultz, Je- 
nicke, Gericke and Swartz, who 
were made the instruments of 
adding many to the Church of 
Christ. 

Dr. Buchanan observes, that 
the Tanjore mission is at present 
in a languishing state. The 
war on the continent of Europe 
has dried up two of its former 
sources of supply, the Royal 
College of Copenhagen, and the 
Orphan-house at Halle, in Ger- 
many. Their remaining re- 
source from Europe is the sti- 
pend of the Society for promo- 
ting ChristianKnowledze, whom 
they never mention but with e- 
motions of gratitude and affec- 
tion ; but this supply is by no 
means commensurate with the 
increasing number of their 
churchesand schools.” Whence 
then does the mission derive its 
support ? Dr. Buchanan answers 
this question ; and that answer 
may well shame the Christians 
of England, as well as the Eng- 
lish Christians of India. 

“ The chief yo of the mis- 
sion is derived from itself. Mr. 
Swartz had in his life-time acquired 
a considerable gouark through the 
kindness of the English government 
and of the native princes. When 
he was dying, he said, ‘ Let the cause 
of Christ be my heir.” When his 
colleague, the pious Gericke, wasde- 
parting, he also bequeathed his pro- 

rty tothe mission. And now Mr. 

ohioff gives from his private funds 
an annual sum ; not that he can well 
afford it ; but the mission is so exten- 
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ded, that he gives it, he told me, to 
preserve the new and remote con- 
gregations in existence.” 


Mr. Kohloff greatly lamented 
the want of Bibles for the ten or 
twelve thousand Christians of 
Tanjore and Tinavelly, as well 
us of a printing press, that grand 
instrument in the diffusion of 
Christian light. Something has 
already been done to supply the 
want of Bibles, and much more, 
we doubt not, may be expected 
from the zeal of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, whose at- 
tention has been particularly 
drawn to this quarter of India. 
A printing press, we trust, the 
missionaries will also obtain.— 
* ‘They justly observed, if you 
can no longer send us missiona- 
ries to preach the Gospel, send 
us the means of printing the 
Gospel.” 


“* The mission press at Tranque- 
bar,” adds Dr. B. ** may be saic to 
have been the fountain of all the good 
that was done in India during the 
last century. It was established by 
Ziegenbalg. From this press, in 
conjunction with that at Halle in 
Germany, have proceeded volumes 
in Arabic, Syriac, Hindostanee, 
Tamul, ‘Telinga, Portugueze, Dan- 
ish, and English. I have in my 
possession the Psalms of David in 
the Hindostanee language, printed 
in the Arabic character ; and the 
history of Christ in Syriac, intend- 
ed probably for the Syro-Romish 
Christians on the sea-coast of ‘Tra- 
vancore, whom a Vanish missiona- 
ry once visited, both of which vol- 
umes were edited by the missiona- 
ries of Tranquebar. There is also 
in Swartz’s library at ‘Tanjore, a 
grammar of the Hindostanee lan- 
guage in quarto, published at the 
same press ; an important fact 
which was not known at the College 
of Fort-William, when professor 
Gilchrist commenced his useful la- 
bours in that language.” 


There is so much that is grat- 
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ifying in the following extract, 
which concludes the account of 
Dr. Buchanan’s visit to Tan- 
jore, that we cannot withhold it 
from our readers. It will serve 
incidentally to illustrate two 
points ; first, that there is no 
such danger to be apprehended 
in attempting to promulgate the 
Gospel in India, as many have 
supposed ; and secondly, that 
the happiest effects atiend its 
progress. 

“ Tranjore, Sefit. 3, 1806.—Be- 
fore I left the capital of Tanjore, 
the Kajah was pleased to honor 
me with a second auttience. On 
this occasion he presented to mea 
portrait of himseif, a very striking 
dikeness, painted by a Hindoo aviist 
at ithe ‘Lanjore couru—The tis- 
sionary, Dr. John, accompanied 
me tothe palace. ‘Phe Rajah re- 
ceived him with much kinduess, and 

resented to him a piece of gold 
cloth. Of the resident missionary 
Mr. Kohloff, whom the Rajah sees 
frequently, he spoke to me in terms 
of. ngh approbation. This cannot 
be very agreeable to the Brahmins ; 
but the Rajah, though he yet pro- 
fesses the Brahminical religion, is 
no longer obedient to the dictates of 
the Brahmins, and they are com- 
pelled to admit his superior attain- 
ments in knowledze—-1 passed the 
chief part of this morning in look- 
ing over Mr, Swartz’s manuscripts 
and books: and when I was coming 
away Mr. Kohloff presented to me 
a Hebrew Psalter, which had been 
Mr. Swartz’s companion for fifty 

ears; also a brass lamp which he’ 

ad got first when a student at the 
college cof Halle, and had used in 
his lucubrations to thetime cf his 
death; for Mr. Swartz seldom 
frreached to the natives without 
pfrrevious study. 1 thought I saw 
the image of Swartz in his succes- 
sor. Mr. Kohloff is a man of great 
simplicity of manners, of meek de- 
portment, and of ardent zeal in the 
cause of revealed religion, and of 
humanity. He walked with me 


through the Christian village close 


to his house; and I was much pleas- 
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ed to sec the affectionate respect of 
the people towards him ; the youn 
people of both sexes coming for- 
ward from the doors on beth sides 
to salute him and receive his bene. 
dictions.’’* 


I 


*« That I may give to those who 
are interested in the promotion of 
Christianity in the East, a more 
just view of the character of 
Swartz’s successor, the Rev. Mr, 
Kohloff, I shall subjoin an extract 
of a letter which I have since re- 
ceived trom the Rev. Mr. Horst. 

“8 Zunjure, Sefit. 24, 1807.— 
The Rev. Mr. Koloff is sometimes 
rather weak, on account of so ma- 
ny and various Cares that assail him 
without ceasing. He provides for 
the wants of this and the southern 
missions (‘Tritchinopuly excepted) 
by disbursing annually upwards of 
one thousand pagodas (about 55 
sterling) out of his privaie purse, 
partly to make up the difference 
between the income and expendi- 
ture of this and the southern mis- 
sion (of which ] annex an abstract), 
and the rest in assisting the deserv- 
Ing poor, without regard to re- 
.@igion 3 and for various pious uses. 
‘bobim, as arbitrator and father, 
apply ali Christians that are at va- 
riance, disturbed from without or 
from within, out of service or dis- 
tressed ; for most of our Cliristians 
will do any thing rather than yo to 
law. 

** * All these heterogeneous, but, 
{o a missionary at “Tanjore, una- 


« 


voidable avocaticns, joined to the 
ordinary duties of his station, 
exercise his mind early and 


late; and if he be not of 4ro- 
bust constitution, will undermine 
is health atlast. Happily, several 
neighboring churches. and new 
congregations, belonging to the mis- 
sion of ‘Lanjore, aftord Mr. Kohloff 
frequent opportunities to relax his 
mind, and to recruit his health and 
spirits, by making occasional short 
excursions to see these new Chris- 
tians, who were professed Uueves, 
only a few years ago, and many of 
them are now an honor to the 
Christian profession, and industri- 





ous fieusants. Itis pleasing to be- 
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“ Septembcr 4th, 1806,—Leav- 
ing Tanjore, I passed through the 
woods inhabited by the Collaries (or 
thieves) now humanized by Chris- 
tianity. .When_ they. understood 
who I was, they followed me on tie 


road, stating their destitute condi- | 


tion, in regard to religious instruc- 
tion. They were clamorous for 
Bibles. They supplicated for teach- 
ers. * We don’t want bread or 
money from you,’ said they ; ‘ but 
we want the word of God’ Now, 
thought I, whose duty is it to attend 
to the moral wants of this people ? 
Is it that of the English nation, or 
of some other nation ?” 


r. Buchanan takes occasion 
to observe, in this stage of his 
progress, that there are five 
piincipal languages spoken by 
Hindoos in countries subject to 
the British empire, viz. the 
Hindostanee, which pervades 
Hindostan generally ; the Ben- 
galee, for the province of Ben- 
gal; the Telinga, for the Nor- 
thern Sircars ; the Tamul, for 
Coromandel and the Carnatic ; 


and the Malayalim, or Malabar, | tem must serve, as Dr. Buchan- 


for the coast of Malabar and 
‘Travancore. Of these, there 


are two into which the Scrip- | 


tures are already translated ; 
the Tamul, by Ziegenbale ; 
and the Bengalee, by the Bap- 
trst missionaries from England. 
The remaining three are in 
progress of translation. 

Our author next conducts us 
to the island of Ceylon. The 
population of this island, sub- 
ject to the British government, 
is estimated ata million and a 


——P 


hold the anxiety with which a rreat 
number of our Christian children 
inguire at such times when their 
Jather will return; and how they 
run several miles to meet him with 
shouts and clapping of hands, and 
hymns of thanks to God as soon as 


they discern his palankecn at a dis- 
tance.” 


3S 1 


half, of which one-third is sup- 
posed to profess Christianity. 
The Dutch divided this popula- 
tion into 240 churchships, three 





native schoolmasters being ap- 
pointed to each. It was the 
policy cf the Dutch govern- 
ment never to give an official 
appointment to any native who 
was nota Christian. This wise 
policy is continued by his Ma- 
jesty’s government in Ceylon. 
A very contrary course appears 
to be pursued by the East-India 
Company’s governments. They 
“ do not,” says Dr. Buchanan, 
“ patronize the native Chris- 
tians ;” nay, “ they give official 
appointments to Mahomedans 
and Hindoos generally in pre/- 
ference to natives professing 
| Christianity.” Can this indeed 
be so ? If it be, we cannot won- 
ler at the difficulties which the 
teachers of Chiistianity expe- 
rience in their attempts to con- 





vert the natives. Such a sys- 


an observes, to confirm their 





prejudices, to expose our reli- 
gion to contempt in their eyes, 
and to preclude the hope of the 
future prevalence of Christian- 
ity atthe seats of government. 
This reminds us of a remark 
made to Dr. Buchanan by the 
missionaries at Tranquebar, 
* Religion,” they observed, 
* flourished more among the 





natives of Yanjore and in oth- 


ler provinces where there are 


few Europeans, than at Tran- 
quebar and Madras ; for we find 
‘that European example in the 
large towns 7s the bane of Chris- 
tian instruction”’ This then 
being the case, net only the in- 
fluence and authority of govern- 
ment, as far as that influence 
can be exercised, short of ac~ 
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tual persecution, but the gener- 
al example of Europeans, be- 
ing adverse to the propaga- 
tion of Christianity, we have 
More cause to wonder that 
Christianity should have made 
any progress at all, than that it 
should have made so little. 
We do not, by any means, ven- 
ture to sy, that it would be 
the duty of the government of 
Indis to give any exclusive pre- 
ference to persons professing 
Christianity. But surely such 
persons ought not to be placed 
in a worse situation, by that 
government, fur having adopted 
its own faii:. When we con- 
sider the direct and ample sup- 
port given by a government 
calling itself Chrisuan, to the 
institutions of Hindooism and 
Mahomedanism, and the fa- 
vor shewn to the professors 
of these religions ; and then 
advert to all the circumstances 
of discourezement under which 
the Christian cause continucs 
to labor ; we can only ascribe 
it to the divine power and effica- 
cy of the Gospel, that it main- 
tains even its present contracted 
sphere. The time, we trust, 
is not far distant, when a more 
becoming line of policy will be 
pursued ; and when the rulers 
of our Asiatic empire also will 
be nursing-fathers of the church 
of Christ. But to return to 
Ceylon. 

The following important ex- 
tract is taken from Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s Journal, dated at Jaff- 
napatam, Sept. 27, 1806. 

“ T have had the pleasure to mect 
here with Alcxander Johnstone, 
Esq. of the Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature, who is on the circuit ; a 
man of large and liberal views, the 
friend of learning, and of Chris- 
tianity. He is weil acquainted with 


| 
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the language of the country, and 
with the history of the island ; and 
his professional pursuits afford him 
a particular knowledge of its pres- 
ent state ; so that his communica- 
tions are truly valuable, It will be 
scarcely believed in England, that 
there are here Protestant churches, 
under the king’s government, which 
are Without ministers. In the time 
of Baldzus, the Dutch preacher 
and historian, there were thirty- 
two Christian churches in the prov- 
ince of Jaffna alone. At this time 
there is not one Protestant Europe- 
an minisier in the whole province. 
1 ought toexcept Mr. Palm, a soli- 
tary missionary, who has been sent 
out by the London Society, and re- 
ceives some stipend from the Bri- 
tish government. I visited Mr. 
Palm, at his residence, a few miles 
from the town of Jaffna, He is 
prosecuting the study of the Tamul 
ianguage ; for that is the language 
of this part of Ceylon, from its 
— to the Tamul continent. 
Mrs. Palm has made as great pro- 
eress in the language as her hus- 
band, and is extremely active in 
the instruction of the native women 
and children. 1 asked her if she 
had no wish to return to Europe, 
after living so long among the un- 
civilized Gingalese. No, she said ; 
she was ‘ all the day long happy in 
the communication of knowledge.’ 
Mr. Palm has taken possession of 
the old protestant church of Tilly- 
Pally. By reference to the history, 
I found it was the church in which 
Baldzus himself preached (as he 
himself mentions) to a congrega- 
tion of two thousand natives ; for 
a view of the church is given in his 
work. Most of those handsome 
churches, of which views are given 
in the plates of Baldzus’s history, 
are now in ruins Even in the 
town and fort of Jaffna, where there 
is a spacious edifice for Divine wor- 
ship, and a respectable society ot 
English and Dutch inhabitants, no 
clergymen has been yet appointed. 
The only Protestant preacher in 
the town of Jaffna, is Christian Da- 
vid, a Hindoo Catechist sent over 
by the mission of Tranquebar. His 
chief ministrations are in the Ta- 
mul tongue ; but he sometimes 
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preaches in the English language, 
which he speaks with tolerabie pro- 
priety ; and the Dutch and English 
resort to hearhim. I went with the 
rest to the church ; when he 
delivered extempore a very excel- 
lent discourse, which his present 
majesty George the Third would 
not have disdained to hear. And 
this Hindoo supports the interests of 
the English church in the province 
of Jaffna. The Dutch ministers 
who formerly officiated here, have 
gone to Batavia or to Euro The 
whole district is now in the hands 
of the Romish priests from the col- 
lege of Goa; who perceiving the 
indifference of the English nation 
to their own religion, have assum- 
ed quiet and undisturbed posses- 
sion of the land. And the English 

vernment, justly preferring the 

omish superstition to the worship 
of the idol Boodha, thinks it right 
to countenance the Catholic religion 
in Ceylon. But whenever our 
church shall direct her attention to 
the promotion of Christianity in 
the East, I know of no place which 
is more worthy of ber labor, than 
the old Protestant vineyard of Jaff- 
na-Patam. The Scriptures are al- 
ready prepared in the ‘T'amul lan- 
guage. The language of the rest 
of Ceylon is the Cingalese, or Cey- 
lonese.”’ 

[To be continued] 


—t 
FROM THE ADVISER. 


Revival of Religion in Montpe- 
lier. 


HE first settlement in this 
village, was made in the 
year 1788. 

The first settlers not being 
disposed to encourage an atten- 
tion to religious concerns, no re- 
ligious order was observed in the 
place for a number of years.— 
The inhabitants, as might be 
expected, became generally dis- 
‘sipated, anda deplorable state 
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of morals wasthe result.—The 
sabbath, instead of being ob- 
served as a day of holy rest, 
was improved as a season of re- 
laxation from ordinary busi- 
ness, only for the purpose of 
amusement, convivial entertain- 
ments, at public houses, or 
shops, sleigh-riding, trading, or 
gambling ; and the language of 
profanity was the common dia- 
lect. Previous to the year 
1800, there had rarely been any 
preaching in the town, except 
by the Methodists. At this 
time, the inhabitants, having in- 
creased to a very considerable 
number, were divided into va- 
rious sects, the largest of which, 
I believe, professed universal- 
ism. Those of the Congrega- 
tional order, or rather, such as 
were disposed to support the 
worship of that order, living 
principally in, and about the 
village, petitioned the Legisla- 
ture to be incorporated into a 
local society ; but the measure 
excited opposition from the oth- 
er parts. of the town, and was 
abandoned. Afterwards sever- 
al candidates were successively 
employed, in the village, for 
short periods, and whatever 
sums were expended above 
those arising from public funds, 
were advanced by about five or 
six individuals.—Meetings were 
very thinly attended, few pay- 
ing any respect to them, or to 
the sabbath. This state of 
things continued till the latter 
part of the year 1804, whena 
number of inhabitants of the 
village met and adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions, viz. 

“ Resolved unanimously, That 
we will take all due and reason- 
able measures to enforce the 
laws of this State respecting the 
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due observation of the Sabbath, 
or Lord’s day, so far as to pre- 
vent unnecessary labor and rec- 
reation on said day, in this vi- 
cinity.” 

“© Also resolved, That we will 
constantly, when circumstances 
will admit of it, attend meeting, 
every sabbath, at the Academy 
in Montpelier, and promote the 
attendance of our families and 
friends ; and, when we are des- 

tute of preaching, we will at- 
tend to singing and reading of 
sermons ; and, that, in token of 
our assent to the foregoing res- 
olutions, the individuals assen- 
ting thereto sign their names to 
this instrument.” 

‘These resolutions were sign- 
ed by twenty-nine persons ; and 
from them may be dated the 
first svmptoms of order. Reli- 
cion as yet had no place here. 
Prayer was not heard inany fam- 
ily in the villaye,and very rarely 
in their meetings on the sabbath. 
In the year 1806—7 a preacher 
was employed in the village. 
but left the place in the autumn 
of 1807. 

In February 1808, I was invi- 
ted to spend a few sabbaths wiih 
this people. ‘Uhree or fuur pro- 
fessors of religion had by this 
lime setiled in ihe villace, and 
several lived in the adjoining 
neighborhond. ‘Lhe assembly 
en the sabbath was at first synall, 
but the people appeared to listen 
with a marked attention. Sel. 
dom, if ever, had I seen an as- 
sembly more suil and solemn 
than here. Nospecial impres- 
sions, so far asl could Iearn, 
appeared to be made on the 
liearers, from sabbath to sab- 

bath ; and the solemnity of the 
congregation continued no lon- 
ger than the public services. 
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Sill, however, the appcar- 
ance of the assembly on the 
sabbath, together with the con- 
sideration that the people had 
enjoyed but Tittle instruction 
hitherto, and were free from in- 
veteraie prejudices, strongly 
impressed my mind that here 
was a good ficld for ministerial 
labor. Finding the people dis- 
posed to employ me, I have 
ever felt satisfied that the prov- 
idence of God called me to be- 
stow my services here, and have 
ever felt a degree of encourage- 
ment in my labors. 

In the summer following my 
first artivai here, a cegree of . 
seriousness was excited inthe 
minds of some individuals, and 
in August a church was orga- 
nized consisting of seventeen 
members, of both sexes, a ma- 
jority of whom were members 
of other churches. The pub- 
lic examination of the candi- 
dates for church-membership, 
together with the solemn trans- 
actions of professing faith in 
the several articles of the religion 
of Christ, and entering into cov- 
enant with God and each other, 
appeared to solemnize the 
minds of numbers, and several 
soon after were hopefully 
brought to embrace the gospel. 
iere and there, a solitary indi- 
vidual was powerfully wrought 
upon by the Spirit of God, and 
brought to the knowledge and 
love of Jesus, and thus the 
church received additions at al- 
most every communion, till the 
time of my ordination in August 
1809, when its number amoun- 
ted to twenty-nine. Several 
were hopefully converted in the 
ensuing autumn, and united 
with the church some time in 
the winter, 
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In April 1810, two young 
Ladies, having for some months 
been exercised with serious im- 
pressions, obtained a hope 


of forgiveness through the blood | 


of a Saviour. At aconference 
attended by an unusual number 


| 
of people, they made a decla- 


ration of what they hoped the 
Lord in mercy 
their souls, and freely confessed 
their wickedness in having hith- 
erto rejected the offers of the 
gospel, and passed their days in 
vanity. They affectionately 
warned their young companions 
not to do as they had done ; en- 
treated them to forsake the ways 
of sin, and embrace Jesus Christ, 
assuring them that all the gay 
amusements of youth were van- 
ity and vexation of spirit, that 
they had followed them to the 
dishonor of God, and the woun- 
ding of theirsouls, and that they 
now found more enjoyment ina 
few moments communion with 
their Saviour than they had pre- 
viously enjoyed in the whole of 
their lives. Many were affect- 
ed, and expressed their emo- 
tions in floods of tears. No 
permanent effects were known 
to follow. It was hoped, how- 
ever, as it afterwards appeared, 
that, in the minds of some, se- 
rious concern |was excited. At 
this time a work of God’s Spir- 
it was progressing in Berlin. 
It increased graduzlly, from 
week to week, and could not 
fail of being noticed in Mont- 
pelier. May 18, a conference 
being holden in Berlin, in a 
neighborhood adjoining Mont- 
pelier, a number of young per- 
sons from the latter place at- 
tended. It was discovered that 
the minds of some of these were 
solemnized. On the next Lord’s 


had done for | 
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day, the assembly was larger 
than ever before known ona 
like occasion, and peculiarly at- 
tentive. A confercnce was ho!- 
den at five o’clock, at which ai- 
so a greater number attended 
than at any conference ever be- 
fore inthe place. In the inter- 
mission, at noon, information 
was received of the death of a 
young man at Moretown, who 
till within a few weeks had resi- 
ded for several years in Montpe- 
lier, and I was requested to at- 
tend his funeral on the next day. 
After the opening of the con- 
ference by prayer, singing, and 
some words of exhortation, the 
death of the young man was 
announced. Its effect was like 
the shock of an carthquake. 
Wild consternation appeared in 
the eyes of numbers, while 
from others tears copiously 
flowed. 

After some further exhorta- 
tions, prayer and singing, a 
young man rose, and wished to 
address the assembly. He was 
desired to proceed, but tears and 
sobs choked his utterance. At 
length, his voice became audi- 
ble, and he informed that he 
had foundadying and arisen Sav- 
iour. He received a wound at the 
preceding conference in Berlin, 
which nothing could heal but the 
bloodof Christ. He confessed his 
sins, in the most feeling man- 
her, and ‘especially his opposi- 
tion to the preached gospel, beg- 
ged forgiveness of the preacher, 
and of all present, informed that 
he, with another young man 
whose mind was equally affec- 
ted with his own, had spenta 
considerable part of the preced- 
ing day in a retired place, in the 
field, in reading and prayer— 
spoke largely of his former 
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wickedness and obstinacy in re- 
jecting Christ, and resisting the 
Spirit, whose striving he had of- 
ten felt, and entreated all the 
youth present to come to Jesus, 
and taste the sweetness of his 
love. Ile was seconded by his 
companion, who expressed 
himself ifi-nearly the same man- 
ner. Till this moment, it was 
not known that these youth were 
the subjects of any spiritual im- 
pressions. 

The effect of their appear- 
ance and addresses can be real- 
ized by those only who were 
present, and saw and felt. 
‘Tears flowed like rivers from al- 
most every eye, and, in every 
direction, we heard heaving 
sighs, and broken sobs: Joy 
sparkled in the swimming eyes 
of the friends of Zion, and their 
hearts seemed to triumph in the 
belief that God was with us of 
a truth. 

On Monday morning, walk- 
ing the streets, I perceived 
that instead of the usual noise 
and bustle, the place was suill 
as a sabbath; and with emo- 
tions not to be described, I was 
constrained to exclaim, How 
dreadful is this place! Surély 
the Lord is in this place, and I 
knew it not! On Tuesday a 
conference was holden at the 
State House, very fully attend- 
ed by our people, and by a con- 
siderable number from Berlin. 
Exhortations of Christian breth- 
ren were solemn and impres- 
sive, the out-pouring of the 
Spirit was afforded and some 
were pricked in the heart. 

On the next day I was in- 
formed that several young per- 
sons had passed the two last 
evenings together for religious 
purposes ; that they proposed 
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meeting that evening, and wish- 
ed me to attend with them, | 
complied with their wishes, 
and, to my surprise, instead of 
a few individuals, I found a 
large dining hall filled. At 
this conference, it appeared 
that eight or nine young men 
were the subjects of pungent 
conviction, nearly all of whom 
have since made a public pro- 
fession.—At this, and several 
succeeding meetings, the pas- 
sions were greatly excited, and 
we several times saw the whole 
assembly in tears. The prog- 
ress of the work was rapid, but 
we saw ho appearance of dis- 
order or wild enthusiasm.— 
A deep conviction of guilt, 
rather than a fearful apprehen- 
sion of danger, was the cause 
of that distress which the sub- 
jects of the work experienced, 
and which, in ‘many cases, was 
remarkably pungent and se- 
vere. 

Some, whose distress was 
most extreme, have since de- 
clared, that, during that season 
of distress, the idea of punish- 
ment or misery was not in their 
minds ; and that all their dis- 
tress arose from a view of the 
wickedness of their hearts, and 
the unreasonableness of their 
conduct. Some, for a consider- 
able season, were sensible of 
the most violent opposition to 
God, his cause and people, and 
felt their enmity rise peculiarly 
in times of attendance on pub- 
lic worship, and on witnessing 
the enjoyment of such as had 
obtained peace in believing. 
Others seemed to have their 
hearts broken at once, being al- 
most instantaneously changed 
from a state of entire stupidity, 
toa conviction that they - were 
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undeserving of the smallest fa- | 
vor, and that God would be just 
and good in separating them | 
unto all evil for ever, and a wil- 
lingness to be in his hands, and | 
to be disposed of according | 
to his pleasure. 

This was the case with sev- | 
eral of the first subjects of the | 
work ; and these found imme- | 
diate relief, although they af- 
terwards expericnced seasons 
of great distress, in a view of 
the wickedness of their hearts. 
Since September last, the work 
has been generally declining 
with some intervals of transient 
revival, and some additions to 
the number of hopeful converts. 
It has been confined elso whole 
ly to this little village consis- 
ting at present of about sixty 
families. The number added 
to the church, since the begin- 
ning of the revival, is thiriy- 
three, and the whole number 
of members is seventy. Six or 
seven more have appeared to 
give evidence of achange. No 
age has been excluded from a 
share in the work, from filiy 
years totwelve. But much the 
largest share has fallen to the age 
of between eighteen and twen- 
ty-four. The addition to the 
church is small, when compar- 
ed with the additions which 
have been made in many pla- 
ces ; but, when we consider 
the narrow limits to which the 
reformation has been confined, 
the change which is effected 
by regeneration, and especially, 
the importance of the salvation 
of a single soul bound to the 
retributions of an eternal ex- 
istence beyond the grave, we 
are constrained to pronounce 
that the work is great. Confi- 
dent that it is the Lord’s doing, 
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we are no less confident that it 
is worthy of a God, and deserves 
ever to be holden in grateful 
remembrance. Even here, 
* Lo, it shall be said, what hath 
God wrought !? There has 
been a remarkable unanimity 
of sentiment among the hope- 
ful subjects of this work. They 
have been boxn into the doce 
trines of grace. With one 
voice they have declared that 
the sovereign mercy of God 
alone has made them to differ 
from their former selves, and 
from the mulutude around them 
who are yet in their sins; and 
that, when wandering frem God, 


affections, the mercy of God 
arrested and overcame them, 
and saved them from destroy- 
ing themselves. Believing this, 
and believing in the perfect at- 
tributes of Jehovah, they clear- 
ly perceive that if they are sav- 
ed, their salvation must be ac- 
cording to the eternal purpose 
of God, who according to his 
abundant mercy had, from the 
beginning, chosen them to sal- 
vation, through — sanctification 
of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth. Convinced that they, 
and all others, naturally choose 
the road to destruction, they 
see no ground to hope that any 
will be saved, were it not for 
the gracious and eternal pur- 
pose of God to display his mer- 
cy in subduing within them the 
power of sin, and transforming 
their hearts from enmity to 
love. It is delightful to ob- 
serve the change which this re- 
vival has produced in our soci- 
ety. Ina considerable number 
of families, the worship of God 
has been established, and the 
morning and evening sacrifice 
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is regularly offered in the name 
of Jesus—Youny men of louse 
and dissipated habits have be- 
come industrious, sober and de- 
vout: and numbers, to whom 
the language of profunity was 
Jately familiar, now speak the 
language of prayer and praise. 
A large proportion of our siig- 


A Remarkable Conversion. 





ers, all the males and not Icss | 
than eight fevaales are mem-| 
bers of the church. To see 
and hear them perform on the} 
abbath, to hope their hearts are 
tuned to the praise of God, and 
to anticipate the time when they 
will join the church triumphant 
inthe “Seng that never clos- 
es,” is truly celightful. Reli- 
gion has also rreatly improved 
our social iulercourse. Neigh- 
bors enjoy the socicty of each 
other with a relish never known 
before, and fecl that attachment 
and mutual concern for each 
other, which render their visits 
far more interesting and pleas- 
ant, as well as profitable, than 





in former days, when they 
were strangers to the benevolent 
spirit of Christianity. 

It is time toclose this narra- 
tive, Which would not have been 
thus particular but for an ap- 
prehension that our situation 
excited in the friends of reli- 
gion, in this State, a peculiar 
solicitude respecting the pros- 
perity of Zion among us. 

Notwithstanding the great 
mercy of God towards us, we 
have to lament the awful pre- 
valence of iniquity. and forget- 
fulness of God. But a small 
part of the inhabitants of this 


village, compared with the 
whole,* are even by profession, 
—= 


* The number of souls in the vil- 
Jage is 450, 
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followers Of Christ. How mna- 
ny of this smal} part will at jast 
be Aeighed in the balance and 
found wanting, is known to him 
only who secth not as man 
secth. Butif these have rea. 
son to tremble, what eve these 
to expect who casi olf tear and 
restrain prayer? If judgment 
begin at the house of God, 
what shall be the end of those, 
whu ovey not the gospel? 

Let the fricnds of Zion pray 
fur the peace of Jerusalem. 
They shell prosper that love 
her. And may those of this 
character, who read the above, 
remember us at the throne of 
mercy, with fervent desires, 
that Cirist may not be wound- 
edin the house of his fricnds, 
and that perisiing sinners here, 
may be plucked as brands from 
the burning. 

CuestER WRIGHT. 

Montpelier, June 6, 1811. 

—— 

We understand, that at the 
present time, there are very 
pleasing revivals of religion, in 
Hollis, Townsend, New Ip- 
swich, Hopkinton, and sundry 
other towns of the State of 
New Hampshire, of which we 
shall give amore particular ac- 
count, in some future number 
of this Magazine. 


A Remarkable Conversion. 


APTAIN N. MiLtwarp 

engaged in a voyage across 
the western ocean, in a vessel be- 
longing to Dartmouth. About 
midway aleak was discovered, 
which notwithstanding all their 
exertion at the pumps, gained 
so rapidly, that they were ne 
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cessitated to trust to the preea- 
rious refuge of a small boat in 
Which they had scarcely em- 
berked (six of them in number) 


belore the ship foundered. In 


this little boat they continued 
six days, their bread and water, 
the only provisions they had, 
almost exhausted, when to their 
gieat Joy a ship hove in sight, 
but for some time took no no- 
tice of them. At length by 
their repeated signals with hats 
and handkerchiefs,shbe sawthem, 
came to their assistance, and af- 
forded them a most seasonable 
asylum, for soon after, a heavy 
gale came on, which must have 
.dashed their little skiff to pie- 
ces, or have swallowed them all 
up. This was an American ves- 
sel bound to America. Being 
short of provisions, and their 
number increased, they were 
kept on half allowance und 
great fears were entertained, 
that should the winds prove con- 
trary, their sufferings must be 
great before they reached the 
continent ; but Providence ap- 
peared for them agzin, they had 
not sailed many days before they 
fell in with an American ship 
bound to Englend, commanded 
by Captain W ickes, who hac 
previously conducted some ol 
the Baptist Missionaries to In- 
dia. Captain Wickes generous- 
ly offered them a passage to 
England, which they thankful- 
by embraced. In what follows, 
we are called to notice the be- 
nevolent, active, and pious ten- 
dency of the religion of Christ, 
and the distinguishing grace of 
God ; no sooner had these re- 
leased sufferers related their 
great deliverance, but Captain 
Wickes invited them to his cab- 
in, read the 107th Psalm, and 
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spoke with creat animation on 
the part that particularly descri- 
bed their past condition, and, in 
the most fervent and pointed 
manner prayed that the provi- 
dence might be sanctified to 
their conversion. Captain Mill- 
ward felt the force of truth; 
while astonished and convinced 
that there was a divine reality 
in the religion of the Bible 
(Capt.;M. had drunk deeply in- 
to the infidel scheme, but this 
afforded him no support during 
the six days, that an half inch 
board was the only partition be- 
tween him and death) those 
convictions were much matured 
and increased by the conversa- 
ion, religious exercises, and 
pious exhortation of Captain 
W. curing the passage. Ta- 
vored with propitious winds and 
weather, they were soon safely 
landed within a few miles of 
Dartmouth, without the least 
expense or charge. Capt. M. 
was received by his pious wife 
as one from the dead, while she 
especially adored the grace of 
God which had made this won- 
derful providence to subdserve 
the best interest of his soul. 
She now discovered in him 
what bad been the subject of 
her fervent prayers for many 
years ; from this time he em- 
braced every opportunity of 
heering evangelical preaching, 
and revered the scriptures as 
the true sayings of Jesus Christ. 
Christians, let this stimulate us 
to embrace every occasion to 
impress eternal things on the 
minds of our fellow men, and 
especially on those whose hearts 
are broken up by adv ersit y and 
trouble. 
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ORDINATIONS. 

On the llth of September 
Jast was ordained, by the Pres- 
bytery of Cayuga, to the work 
of the gospel ministry, the 
Rev. NATHANIEL Swirr; and 
installed pastor over the Church 
and Congregation in the Skan- 
catoles Religious Society, town 
of Marcellus, (N. Y.) The 
parts of the public exercises 
were performed by the follow- 
ing Ministers, viz. Mr. Phelps 
of Sempronius made the intro- 
ductory prayer 3; Mr Smith of 
Genoa preached the Sermon, 
from 2d. Corinthians v. 20.3 
Mr. Chadwick of Onondaga 
addressed the throne of grace in 
the consecration of the Candi- 
date ; Mr. Higgins of Aurelius 
presided and gave the Charge ; 
Mr. Pomeroy of Brutus gave 
the Right hand; Mr. Lane of 
Locke addressed the Church and 
Congregation ; and Mr. Lansing 
of Onondega-Hollow made the 
Closing prayer. The day was, fine; 
the audience was large and so- 
lemn ; the music excellent; and 
all the performances were ap- 
propriate and satisfactory. 

—_——— 

On the 12:h of September 
last was ordained to the work 
of the gospel Ministry, the Rev. 
Catvin Busune.y, over thie 
church and congregation in 
Vernon, county of Oneida (N. 
Y.) The parts of the public 
exercises were performed by 
the following Ministers, (viz.) 
The Rev. Israel Brainerd of 


Ordinations.....Donatione. 
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Verona made the introductory 
prayer ; the Rev. Joshua Wil- 
liams of Harwinton, (Conn.) 
preached a Sermon from Ist 
Cor. iii. 5.; the Rev. Mr. Car. 
nahan of Utica made the prayer 
of consecration; the Rev. Mr. 
Oliver of Springfield gave the 
charge, and made an Address 
to the people ; the Rev. Mr. 
Smith of Cooperstown, gave 
the right hand of fellowship ; 
the Rev. Mr. Cooley of Cherry 
Valley made the concluding 
prayer. 

a 

On Wednesday the 25th of 
September last, the Rev. Jonn 
SEWARD Was sect apart tothe 
work of the gospel ministry, 
with particular reference to his 
laboring as a Missionary in New 
Connecticut. He was ordained 
at West Hartford by the North 
Consociation of Hartford Coun- 
ty, atthe request of the Trus- 
ces of the Missionary Society 
of Connecticut. The Rev. Eben- 
ezer Porter, who was present 
as a Representative of the Trus- 
tecsy made the introductory 
prayer; the Rev. Henry A. 
Rowiand preached the Sermon 
from John v. 35. “He was a 
burning and a shining light. ;” 
he Rev. Nathaniel Gaylord 
made the consecrating prayer 5 
the Rev. Nehemiah Prudden 
gave the Charge ; the Rev. 
Andrew Yates gave the Right 
hand of Fellowship ; and the 
Rev. Isaac Porter made the 
concluding prayer. 
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Donations to the Missionary ‘Society of Connecticut. 


1811. 
Sept. 14. 


Received from Rev. John Spencer, collected 
in New settlements, , 
From Rev. James Boyd, do. 
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